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EDITORAL 

Everyone  must  have  noticed  that  minor  resent- 
ment of  Self-Government  is  becoming  more  general 
even  to  the  point  of.  cases  of  open  rebellion.  We 
propose  as  the  only  cure  individual  keys  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  We  shall  give  our  reasons 
for  this  proposal  by  analyzing  the  situation  not 
only  to  show  that:  Self-Governrnent"s  means  are  in- 
effectual but  also  that  what  they  are  trying  to 
remedy  is  no  disease. 

0  ur  first  criticism  is  that  Self-Government'^ 
recent  interest  in  "attitude"  is  detrimental  to  the 
fundamental  concept  of  freedom  of  speech -and  is 
consequently  breeding  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  in 
the  student  body.  Rules  are  being  broken.   Those 
who  find  the  rules  unreasonable  to  maintain  soon 
find  that  the  risk  of  being  caught  is  considerably 
reduced  by  discreet  silence.  Furthermore >  the 
penalty  is  more  severe  if  one  is  known  to  have  dis- 
cussed not  only  misdemeanors  but  a  belied!  in  the 

principles  which  led  to  the  infractions. 
'a 

Since  rules  a  re  being  broken  on  principle , 
introd  ucing  a  more  effective  police  system  or 
making  minor  amendments  to  the  constitution  will 


certainly  not  quell  the  unrest  and  will  probably 
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not  reduce  the  misdemeanours.   It  has  been  historically 
demonstrated  that  when  the  motivation  of  unrest  is 
contingent  upon  environmental  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  unharmful  to  the  social  fabric,  the  only  efficacious 
solution  is  adjustment  of  the  rules  so  the  demands 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

We  answered  rather  adequately  as  a  freshman  the 
rules  and  questions  involving  the  function  and  purpose 
of  certain  of  these  rules,  but  we  would  now  like  to 
subject  them  to  a  more  mature  consideration.   "The 
purpose  of  registration  is  so  that  the  students  may 
be  reached  in  cases  of  emergency."   This  is  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  there  are  places  for 
which  an  undergraduate  is  forbidden  to  sign  out  and 
hours  after  which  even  permissible  places  are  forbidden. 
Now  Me  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  logic  which  renders 
certain  places  dangerous  only  after  ten-thirty  and  even 
the  Greeks  unsalutary  after  ela?  en- thirty .   Further- 
more, they  have  shown  no  concern  for  the  fact  that 
often  even  the  knowledge  of  our  whereabouts  does  not 
necessarily  imply  our-  availability .   Since  the  impli- 
cation of  the  rules  as  they  stand  is  that  of  existing 
as  a  convenience  rather  than  an  obligation,  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  student  to  leave  word  where  she 
may  actually  be  reached  if  she  wishes  to. 

Another  element  in  the  status  quo  which  we  feel 
needs  to  be  changed  are  the  regulations  concerning 


smoking.   We  are  Informed  that  unless  the  college 
pay  a  higher  price,  it  could  not  obtain  fire  in- 
surance for  the  halls.  We  suggest  that  the  college 
arrange  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  this  privilege 
since  the  majority  of  college  students  are  smokers. 
Many  institutions  poorer  thaii  Bryn  Mawr  have  evidently 
found  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem  because  the 
students  consider  it  a  necessity.   In  men's  collegesm 
the  students  would  not  tolerate  the  prohibition  of 
smoking  even  in  firetraps.   Although  our  buildings 
are  not  ignipotent,  the  danger  of  fire  is  negligible; 
for  example,  in  smoking  rooms  where  cigarettes  are 
handled  with  a  maximum  of  carelessness,  there  have 
been  no  serious  fires.   People  do  not  go  through 
life  avoiding  frame  buildings.   Only  women  have  been 
so  lethargic  as  to  submit  to  a  privation  on  such 
grounds  as  danger  and  misdistribution  of  funds,  which 
obstacles  the  entire  world  with  the  exception  of  some 
girls'  schools  has  successfully  surmounted. 

Unlike  smoking,  drinking  falls  into  a  moral 
catagory,  but  a  moralistic  analysis  is  superfluous 
since  the  empirical  fact  is  that  we  drink.   We 
should  not  desist,  therefore,  merely  to  maintain  only 
a  semblance  of  respectability.   Trying  to  conceal 
our  drinking  by  moving  it  ?TQm     our  own  front  yard  to 
somebody  else's  background  is  again  hypocrisy.   In 
fact  wo  believe  that  most  parents  would  feel  that 
drinking  in  the  halls  is  healthier  and  safer  than 


drinking  in  any  public  place. 

We  realize  that  this  process  of  abolition  of 
all  existing  rules  is  going  to  meet  with  certain 
immediate  objoctiongs.   The  first  and  strongest  of 
these  objoctiongs  will  be  from  the  Self-Government 
officials  and  their  groups  of  loyal  supporters. 
We  realize  that  the  majority  of  Self-Government 
officials  will  always  be  diametrically  opposed. 
We  believe  that  this  is  because  Self -Government, 
speaking  generally,  is  composed  of  what  is  known 
as  "good  girls",  which  is-  not  a  criticism  against 
the-  girls  as  individuals  but  against  the  board 
as  being  representative.   Under  existing  conditions 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  representative 
board.  Anyone  whose  policy  differed  from  that  out- 
linedin  the  present  constitution  would-mot  bo  nomin- 
ated, first  beca%JSEo  no  opposition  has  been  formed 
to  give  the  opportunity  for  an  organized  expression 
of  a  different  point  of  view:  hence  the  convention 
of  automatically  electing  those  whose  incorporating 
into _ the .board  is  done  with  the  smallest  degree  of 
distiai'hance  and  change.   It  is  also  obvious  that, 
some  one  unsympathetic  with  Self-Government  would  not 
be-  nominated  by  those  who  know  her,,  sinco  it  would 
tfe  imposing  upr?m  her  a  wilful  blindness  towards  their 
attitudes  and  possible  contingent  actions,,  placing 
her  in  the  position  of  having  either  to  renounce  her 
friends r  he-  completely  hypocritical,  of  withdraw 


from,  the  board*  ""  Sino-e--  therefore  such  a  girl  would 
probably  hot  be  nominated  and  certainly  not  receive 
official  consideration  of  her  suggestions  if  she  were, 
the  possibility  of  legally  influencing  the  board  to 
change  the  Constitution  to  any  perceptible  degree  is 
precluded. 

General  objections  will  come  from  those  who, 
though  recognizing  to  some  degree  the  inadequacy  and 
inefficiency  of  certain  regulations  and  methods,  would 
feel  doubtful  about  what  seems  to  be  a  radical  change:-. 
In  answer  to  these  and  other  possible  criticisms,  we 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  is 
evolutionary  and  mot  revolutionary.   It  is  obvious 
that  in  time  a  change  of  this  sort  is  inevitable; 
general  trends  for  the  last  few  decades  have  been  towards 
more  liberality  and  unless  we  prepare  youth  to  assume 
more  individual  responsibility,  the  liberality  will 
become  license;  most  of  our  generation  has  had  placed 
upon  it  more  responsibility  than  any  proceeding  genera- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  assume,  why  should  we  fall 
behind?   In  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  Bryn  Mawr 
has  started  to  lag.  As  a  college,  we  began  as  one  of 
the  first  moves  for  the  intellectual  emancipation  of 
women;  our  scholastic  requirements  were  among  the  high— 
est  in  the  country  and  our  rules  among  the  most  liberal 
for  any  college,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  its  under- 
graduates. For  example,  we  permitted  smoking  on  the 


campus  when  it  seemed  as  revolutionary  as  this 
may  now  seem  to  some  of  the  student  body.  Whereas 
first  we  led,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  catch  up  with 
colleges  that  have  surpassed  us,  for  example,  Ben- 
nington, Radcliffe,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Antioch,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.   Perhaps  here  we  should 
also  mention  one  specific  objection,  raised  on  be- 
half of  a  freshman  named  X,  who  is  going  to  turn 
liberty  into  anarchy  the  moment  the  barriers  are 
relaxed.  No  one,  however,  can  identify  this  fresh- 
man and  so  we  can  only  assume  that  X  here  is  a  mean- 
ingless concept  and  that  she  does  not  exist. 

In  fact,  abolition  of  the  rules  of  any  institution 
necer  implies  anarchy  since  each  community  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  necessary  laws.   There  are  many 
girls  our  age;,  living  away  from  their  families  with- 
out the  protection  of  special  rules;  if  our  academic 
standards  are  maintained,  we,  like  them,,  will  have 
a  definite  job  to  do  every  day  which  will  prevent  any 
one  taking  extreme  advantage  of  this  system  and  still 
remaining  in  college.  We  propose  that  the  Wardens  will 
give  advice  in  moral  questions  and  that  hall  presidents 
be  assigned  the  duty  of  leading  discussions  to  establish 
regulations  providing  for  comfort  rather  than  restricting 
liberty  in  each  hall.   Our  final  proposal  is  then  a 
petition  from  the  undergraduate  body  to  adopt  this  plan 
for  a  trial  period. 


GREEN  Ra£n 

It  was  May,  and  Penelope  7«^qs  -vtood .jond^rr 
a  misty-capped  tree  in  Central  Park  w&tchijig^r&in 
drip  from  the  twilight  sky.   The  sun  in. .a  last 
attempt  to  dry  Nature's  tears  outlined  the  fuzzy 
freshness  of  new  grass  and  buds  in  a  golden  half- 
light,  and  turned  the  drizzle  descending  from 
already  lavender  clouds  into  streams  of  green 
rain.   Penny  was  soothed  by  the  warm  wetness  al- 
most as  much  as  if  those  drops  splashing  into 
small  purple  puddles  were  her  own  tears,  relief 
giving  tears  wrung  from  painfully  r1ry  eyes  to 
ease  the  aching  pain  in  her  heart.   She  realized 
that  additional  anguish,  the  wounding  of  someone 
she  loved  with  her  staggering  message,  was  un- 
avoidable and  imminent,  but  still  she  postponed 
the  moment,  lingering  to  watch  a  Puckish  little 
street  urchin  caper  and  twirl  in  mock  bewitch- 
ment.  Gleefully  he  cupped  and  raised  his  grimy 
hands  and  then  buried  a  laughing  face  in  the 
captured  drought  of  Spring  champagne.   Although 
she  was  only  twenty-four,  the  shocking  death  of 
Peter,  her  t1  in,  made  childhood  seem  suddenly 
far  behind  her.  Now  when  she  glimpsed  the  bu. 
bling  young  spirits  of  this  strange  boy,  somehow 


so  like  Wendy,  her  brother's  fiance,  she  wanted 
to  turn  and  run  -  run,  hiding  the  blunt  truth  lest 
it  destroy  Wendy's  effervescent  charm  forever. 
As  she  hesitated,  thinking  of  former  carefree  days, 
the  showery  curtain  itself  seemed  to  pert,  pulled 
back  by  the  small  gamin  of  the  Park  to  reveal  nos- 
talgic fantasies  of  another  world . 

Dimly  at  first,  end  then  more  clearly,,  she 
sew  a  stretch  of  English  beach,  its  whiteness  d;  rk- 
ened  by  the  same  kind  of  gentle  rain.   It  was 
deserted  except  for  two  long-legged  children  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  cloudburst  that  soaked 
them  through  end  through,  plastering  light  clothes 
to  their  slender  tan  bodies.   Penny  recognized 
the  eight-year  ol^  tossing  a  sleek  wet  mane  as 
herself,  and  the  boy  with  close-cropped  hair  of 
the  same  straw  coler  was  Peter.   The   scene  before 
her  unfolded  like  a  theatrical  performance,  and 
she  watched  the  youngsters  leap  back  and  forth 
over  frothy  wavelets  which  fringed  the  slate-blue 
water  much  as  rippling  ruffles  edge  a  dancer's  skirt. 
Tirelessly  and  gracefully  they  played,  stopping 
only  long  enough  to  rescue  half -buried  shells,  or 
momentarily  slowing  to  scuff  along  without  lift- 
ing their  feet,  enjoying  the  lovely  sqush  of  wet 
sand  through  their  toes.   Soon  the  s  un  dispersed 


the  watery  clouds,  and  at  once  Peter  and  Penny  started 
digging,  happily  shouting  in  the  race  to  see  whose 
hole  would  be  the  first  to  fill  with  oozing  sea  water. 
They  were  so  engrossed  "that  they  failed  to  see  the 
tiny  girl  dancing  and  laughing  in  sympathetic  excite- 
ment, until  the  sheen  of  her  short  rosy  smock  in  the 
moist  sand  made  them  look  up.   Quickly  she  sobered 
and  dark  lashes  swept  her  flushed  cheeks  as  one  white 
little  foot  shyly  traced  half- circles  on  the  shiny 
beach.   After  a   brief  pause,  Penny  glanced  at  Peter 
and  seeing  him  tongue-tied,  spoke. 

"Hello  -  we  didn't  sec  you  come  -I'm 
Penny. " 

"Oh,"  said  the  child,  "I'm  Wendy,"  and 
she  shook  back  her  cloud  of  blue-black  hair,  a  single 
dimple  appearing  in  a  smile  thvst  made  almond- shaped 
eyes  sparkle  with  changeable  sea-lights.   "I'm  going 
to  spend  the  summer  with  my  aunt  up  there." 

She  waved  a  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
big  house  on  the  cliff  which  was  hidden  by  trees. 

"I  -was  born  here,  but  I~reclly  live  in  the 
United  States  with  Mummy  and  Daddy  -  we  have  an 
apartment  in  New  York. " 

"I  say,"  interrupted  Peter  feeling  a  little 
neglected  as  TVcndy  was  addressing  herself  solely  to 
Penny,  "America's  a  jolly  place  isn't  it?  Father  says 
we 're  to  go  to  school  there  for  a  f ew  years  after 
we 're  older. " 
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"That's  nice,''  answered  Wendy,  turning  toward 
him  with  a  captivating  grin,  "what's  your  name,  'Penny's 
brother'?*' 

rhen  she  heard  what  it  was,  she  laughed  and  said, 
"How  funny,  you're  Peter  anc1  I'm  Wendy I  I  I  we  s  named 
for  Wendy  in  that  play-story,  -  you  know,  the  one 
where  she  vent  with  Peter  Pen  to  the  Never-Never  Land 
after  ho  taught  her  to  fly.   I've  civ, ays  wanted  to 
go  there  air'  find.  Peter  Pen  end  the  fairies.   no 
you  kndv  the  way?" 

That  was  the  beginning.   The  watery  screen  still 
falling  in  Central  Perk  obscurer"  the  small  figures 
mirrored  on  that  gleaming  strand,  ending  the  first  act 
of  Peni'.y's  dream-play  *        Her  mind  was  brought  back 
to  the  present  by  the  mews  of  a  kitten  acqu  in'W.d  h.r- 
self  with  the  delighted,  seven-year-old  in  the  Park. 
Getting  acquainted  1    the  idea  took  her  again  beyond, 
the  hazy  green  into  retrospective  time.   She  saw 
Peter  and  Wendy  from  that  first  moment  together,  dis- 
covering and  creating  their  own  Never-Never-Land 
while  she  watched  them  happily,  loving  both  with 
sisterly  solicitude  *   A  second  act  now  presented  it- 
self and  Penny  saw  the  three  of  then;  reunited  in  New- 
York  after  a  fev  years  separation,-  sav;  the  color  and. 
gaity  of  prom  after  proa  et  Peter's  scho.l  ?nd    later 
his  New  England  college  -  always  herself  floating 
ecstatically  from  one  <  rm  to  another,  while  Wsndy  and 


Peter  dancer?  with  stars  in  their  eyes,  off  in  a 
Never-Never  Land  future  which  se'.mcr"  very  real  and 
near.   Neither  ^iscernc-'1  the  wistful  glances  cast 
by  every  boy  at  nymphlike  Feiry,  or  heard  the  sighs 
that  each  sir]  breatherl  over  tall,  0113;.  sing  Peter, 
the  Peter  who,  like  his  immortal  namesake,  was  teach- 
ing Veii^y  to  fly  -  on  the  m  '"era.  wings  of  a  tiny  yel- 
low airplane. 

The  skies  over  the  city  "'ere  darkening  ominously 
now  and  it  was  really  pouring  the  frightened  kitten 
had  flee!  the  storm,  unrestrained  by  the  disappointed 
but  sympathetic  child';  and  Penny  still  stare^  into 
the  rein,  seeing  another  recent  scent,  poignant  with 
the  contracting  emotions  of  sacrifice.   There  was 
■Wendy  in  an  absurd  little  hat,  so  very  proud  and  trying 
to  be  equally  brave,  tilting  her  head  back  to  get  the 
best  view  of  Peter  who  stood  straight  and  serious  in 
his  uniform.   A  quick  parting  -  Wendy  twisting  her 
bright  new  engagement  ring  to  keep  the  tears  back 
until  Peter  had.  gone,  but  releasing  all  her  pent-up 
grief  on  Penny's  should  :;  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight,  finally  through  tear-filled  eyes,  a  vision  of 
the  brave  bit  of  fluff  which  had  fallen  unheeded  from 
Wendy's  head  and  lay  crumpled  on  the  floor. 

Penny  could,  not  see  any  more.   The  rain  was  no 
longer  green  but  gray  end.  the  tattered  little  boy  had. 


left  the  ParkT   No  longer  irresolute,  she  had  left 
only  the  desire  to  do  her  task  as  quickly  anc1  kindly 
as  possible.   Penny  realized  that  just  as  the  child 
had  philosophically  borne  the  loss  of  his  kitten 
friend,  Wendy  must  be  shown  that  much  deeper  wounds 
can  be  healed,  at  least  enough  to  have  hope  in  the 
future  and  an  interest  in  life.   <5  uickly  she  crossed 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  just  as  she  entered  a  building, 
asking  the  doorman  to  announce  her  to  Miss  Wendy 
Craig,  a  small  yellow  envelope  blew  from  the  letter 
clutched  in  her  hand  and  whirled  off  amid  clashing 
thunder.   A  flash  of  lighting  revealed  the  return 
address  -The-  Air  Ministry.   It  was  just  a  storm- 
tossed,  pap^r  shell,  but  had  housed  not  only  heart- 
broken misery  for  Penny  reading  about  her  brother's 
disaa"Usous  last  flight,  but  put  upon  her  slim  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  tolling  Wendy  without  irreparable 
injury  to  that  sensitively  keyed  mind.   Stepping 
into  the  elevator,  she  prayed  for  fortitude  in  the 
period  after  Wendy  learned  of  Peter's  lonely  trip  to 
some  higher  Never-Never  Land,  and  for  the  sagacity  to 
prevent  her  mortal  soul  from  beating  its  wings  vainly 
against  sn   invisible  obstacle ,  trying  to  reach  its 
aerial  mate.   She  knew  she  must,  but  wondered  just 
how  she  coul"  convince  V'e;?dy  that  first  she  must  lose 
all  bitter  sorrow  in  the  fight  to  bring  back  peace  . 
to  this  warring  planet:  that  tlion,  when  the  green  mist 


of  enchantment  Is  once-  more  free  to  drift  lazily 
across  the  earth,.,  caressing  the  trees,  the.  stars, 
the  moon-filled  waters  -  wherever  Peter  might  hover 
—  she  will  realize  that  he  was  and  would  always  be 
close  to  her,  bound  by  the  strong  ties  of  shared 
beauty . 

Margaret  Rudd,  "47 


BELGIUM  IN  BONDAGE  BY  JAN-ALBERT  GORIS 

(L.B.  Fischer,  ITew  York) 

It  is  often  said  that  art  for  better  or  for  worse 
has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.   From  Jan-Albert  Goris, 
pott,  scholar  and  government  official  comes  an  exception 
to  the  rule.   There  is  not  only  political  insight  but 
much  of  enduring  literary  craftsmanship  in  the  collection 
of  essays  on  Belgian  resistance  brought  to  us  from  New  York 
by  L.B.  Fischer. 

"News  from  Belgium" 

Speaking  of  the  resistance  of  his  native  Belgium, 
with  a  simplicity  peculiarly  his  own,  Jan-Albert  Goris 
tells  us:   "The  Belgians  (in  the  occupied  country)  have 
seen  that  the  official  has  a  soul,  the  soul  of  a  gentleman, 
a  creature  I.lr.  Goebbels  long  ago  promised  to  exterminate 
from  the  earth."  Seldom  has  so  inadvertent  and  telling 
an  admission  to  his  own  ideals  driven  a  wedge  in  the 
writer's  guarded  prose.   There  is  contagious,  healthy 
fervor  in  this  reassertion  that  "a  man  is  what  he  does." 
This  gives  Belgium  in  Bondage  its  merit  end  furthermore 
implies  that  Jan-Albert  Goris'  significance  as  a  represen- 
tative of  his  nation  will  probably  increase  as  time  goes  on, 

Since  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Information  by  the  Belgian  Government- in- 
Exile  ,  Jan-Albert  Goris  has  for  over  two  years  had  the 
privilege  of  bringing  his  fellow  country-men  the  most 
desirable  gift  they  could  possibly  receive:  reliable  news 
from  home.   With  regard  to  factual  information,  Mews  from 
Belgium,  the  weekly  Belgian  bulletin  of  information, 
immediately  ranked  high  among  refugee  publications. 
However,  there  is  more  to  the  story.   Almost  alone  among 
occupied  nations,  Belgium  in  the  person  of  her  anonymous 
editor  (in  name  Jan-Albert  Goris)  insisted  that  facts  are 
there  for  human  beings  to  interpret  and  deal  with.   In 
the  weekly  message  preceding  the  regular  news  item,  Hews 
from  Belgium  succeeded  in  giving  contemporary  events  the 
momentum  of  history.   In  their  editor,  the  fugitives  of 
one  of  the  gentlest  nations  of  Europe ,  learned  to  discover 
besides  the  first  rate  reporter  the  pamphleteer  who-when 
necessity  demanded  it  -  spoke  up  in  their  name  (f.e. 
Culbertson  deals  Europe  a  new  hand,  American  Primers  for 
Europe);  the  humorist  who  helped  them  pull  through  the 
sometimes  painful  and  always  baffling  experience  of  exile 
(The  Refugee's  Thanksgiving  Day),  the  friend  who  with  an 
occasional  look  backwards , "knew  best  how  to  do  the  pang  of 


and  draw  the  lesson  from  always  bitted  news  (Little 
Belgium  -  a  big  country;  In  Flandfcjt*s  Fields.   They  are 
the  very  best  of  the  lot. 

Belgium  in  Bondage  is  a  non-chronological  compila- 
tion of  Jan-Albert  Goris1  editorials*   Hence  the  importance 
of  the  book  which  besides  presenting  the  best  available 
information  on  Belgians  everywhere,  proves  -  if  one  so 
wishes  to  read'  -  the  reassuring  truth  that  on  the  billowy 
seas  of  international  politics,  free  thought  stands  unmo- 
lested and  endures. 

The  Gist  of  Goris. 

If  one  tries  to  visualize  what  went  on  in  the  mind  of 
this  patriotic  moralist ^  one  immediately  comes  across  the 
figure  which  presides  over  Jan-Albert  Goris '  world;  the 
Common  Man,  whoever  he  may  be,  a  mythical  creature  until 
now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  rethorical  realm 
of  political  oratory,  a  symbol  whose  dangerous  potenti- 
alities Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  most  intelligently  warned  us 
against,  and  whose  best  incarnations  in  flesh  and  blood 
the  Belgian  writer  now  proceeds  to  introduce  in  the 
field  of  the  historical  essay. 

Belgium_  in  Bondage  is  a  collection  of  political 
vignettes.   Against  the  grim  background  of  the  second 
devastation  brought  to  their  country  within  a  life-time , 
ere  portrayed  the  humble  citizens  of  Belgium:   the  judge, 
the  school-teacher j  the  University  professor,  the  peasant, 
the  factory  worker,  the  Congolese  colored  man. 

Reads  the  preface:   "As  a  whole,  the  people  of 
Belgium  have  understood  that  this  war  is  a  struggle  of 
the  common  people.   The  common  people  of  Belgium  in  every 
occupation,  in  every  trade,  in  every  layer  of  society  are 
fighting  this  fight.   They  have  a  great  deal  which  they 
share  with  the  common  man  in  America." 

This  then  is  a  book  about  the  common  man  written  by 
an  uncommon  man,  an  item  which  we  have  been  repetitiously 
advised  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  on  the  literary  market. 
In  this  respect,  The_  Chimney  Sweeps/ _Rise_to  Power  end 
The  Moor _has_Don,e.  his  Work  are  typical  of  what  is  best  in 
this  chronicle  of  oppression. 

Goris  Looks  at  the  States: 

In  his  Song  to  the ^ Lord  in  ianiiAlien  Land  ,  Jan- Alb e r t 
Goris  proudly  quotes  the  iilot to  on  the  crest  of  arms  of 
one  of  the  first  Belgian  settlers  in  Few  York:   "He  who 
although  transplanted  still  sustains."  These  are  great 
words,  and  altogether  a  fitting  epigraph  for  this  refugee's 


four  essays  on  the  United  States*  Jen-Albert  Goris' 
impressions  of  America,  although  few  in  number,  bear 
the  mark  of  true  originality. 

That  stability  cannot  be  achieved  by  merely  walling 
out  others  is  the  first  article  of  faith  of  the  apprentice 
of  AmericE nism  as  of  the  apprentice  of  life.   To  do  more 
than  pay  it  mere  lip-service  is  however  not  a  simple 
matter.   The  compelling  quality  of  Jan-Albert  Goris' 
American  experience  lies  in  those  pages  where  torn  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  this  tortured  exile  does 
homage  to  the  earnest,  thrilling  adventure  that  is  life. 
Among  those  who  follow  the  evolution  of  so  earnest  a 
writer,  all  this  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  a  deeper 
question:   how  is  war  influencing  the  literary  career  of 
one  known  in  literature ,  under  the  pen-name  of  Marnix 
Gysen,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  poets  of  the  Lowlands? 

Any  writer's  production  is  of  course  a  continuous 
whole.   Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  -  as  a  French  novelist 
once  observed  -  should  circumstances  not  uncover  them, 
the  gifts  of  human  being  may  well  remain  hidden  for  ever. 
Reading  Belgium  in  Bondage  makes  one  imagine  Jan-Albert 
Goris  pondering  at  literary  crossroads. 

The  lyrical  poet  (to  this  reviewer  still  the  best 
of  Goris)  has  for  the  time-being  given  way  to  the  humorist 
and  the  urbane  writer.   Is  this  a  temporary  of  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  versatile  personality?  The 
American  chapter  has  a  flavor  of  Marnix  Gysen's  former 
warmth  and  lyricism.   Here  is  a  United  States  of  fantasy, 
of  poetry  and  of  hope;  the  land  of  impeccable  dawns,  the 
land  of  a  Pittsburgh  "greener  and  Hacker  than  El  Greco's 
Toledo";  the  land  of  Seattle  "watching  from  its  many  hills 
the  enchantment  of  its  Sound."  Here  is  a  traveler  giving 
himself  with  simplicity  to  the  infectious  qualities  of  the 
American  scene.   From  this  European  steeped  in  the  contra- 
dictions of  Jesuit  and  classical  traditions  comes  the 
conclusion:   "Ho  human  being  past  childhood  can  become  a 
European  ....  But  after  a  While  the  refugee  understands 
that  one  can  become  an  American  by  willingness  to  do  so, 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  way  of  life  which  is  based  on 
elementary  decency,  on  solidarity  and  tolerance." 

Between  the  lines  of  Belgium  in  Bondage,  courageously 
conceived  as  a  token  of  Belgian  resistance  to  German 
violence,  one  finds  every  reason  to  believe  that  Jan-Albert 
Goris'  chief  literary  works  (whatever  their  genre  will  be) 
are  still  to  come. 

Franc oise  Dony 


Mrs.  Ruben  brought  her  son's  oatmeal  into  the 
diningroom.   He  sat  on  a  big  chair,  his  legs  ri  angling. 
She  saw,  as  she  always  saw,  whet  a  complete  entity 
he  wa  s:  his  head,  the  perfect  slope  of  his  shoulders, 
the  smooth  expanse  of  blue  polo  shirt,  the  small  pants 
—  his  hands  rested  on  the  chair  seat;  his  soft  thigh 
muscles  pushed  into  the  chair;  the  small, perfect  legs 
and  feet  hung  gracefully  relaxed.   He  was  complete, 
perfect.   He  sat  in  the  chair,  grasping  nothing, , ask- 
ing nothing,  wanting  nothing,  absorbed  and  collected. 
Hie  eyes,  the  color  of  summer  storm,  watehed  his 
mother's  approach.   She  started  to  say,  :'Here's 
your  oatmeal,  Ruben  -"  but  thought  better  of  it,  and 
put  the  porridge  quietly  down  in  front  of  him.   He 
picked  up  his  spoon  and  pushed  it  into  the  cereal. 

A  fly  lit  on  Ruben's  head  and  walked  over  his 
cowlick.   His  mother  reached  to  brush  it  off.   The 
bent-pin  legs  shifted,  the  skeleton  wings  lifted, 
the  swollen-eyed,  insect  was  gone.   The  woman  subdued 
an  impulse  to  shudder  and  exclaim.   Fny  frighten 
her  son  -  why  make  him  dread  the  fly? 

At  ten  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Ruben  went  up  to  bed, 
she  stopped  at  her  son's  room.   She  opened  the  door. 
Immediately  the  dark,  fey  atmosphere  seized  her  - 
silence ,  peace  secrecy,  magic,  slept  in  the  room  -vith 


Ruben.   The  windows  watched  him,  the  doors,  and 
the  knobs  on  the  bireau  drawers,  the  toys,  the 
pictures  on  the  wall  -  they  watched  Ruben's  smooth 
head.   They  seemed  to  see  his  dream.   There  was 
no  fly  there,  no  enemy;  he  lay  motionless,  hardly 
humping  the  blanket. 

Mrs.  Ruben  put  her  hand  un^or  the  covers  and 
felt  Ruben's  pajamas.   He  was  quite  dry.   She  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  bathroom.   When  she 
stood  him  up  to  undo  the  buttons,  he  shook  and  trembled 
on  his  feet,  weaving  back  end  forth,  so  hew  to  the 
art  of  standing  that  in  sleep  he  forgot  the  knack. 

She  lifted  him  onto  the  toilet.   He  sat  fcr  a 
moment,  absorbed  and  concentrated.   His  eyes  were 
closed,  his  face  was  blakk.   Then  she  carried  him 
back  to  bed,  his  slumber  still  u  -  roken.   The  blankets, 
the  bed,  the  room  closed  about  him  as  his  mother  shut 
the  door . 

"He'll  be  all  right,"  she  told  herself,  unless 
something  happens,  something  he  has  to  hate.   If 
they  leave  him  alone,  he'll  be  all  right.   They  have 
to  let  him  make  his  own  world .   But  sometime  surely 
there  will  be  something  he  has  to  hate  -  and  I  don't 
know  what  he  will  r"o.r; 
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Ruben  sat  in  the  sunny  pit.   It  had  been  dug 


deep  and  floored  with  pine  boards.   There  was 
room  for  his  long  logs,  and  he  could  sit  straight 
without  showing  his  he-ad  to  the  sharpshooters  on 
the  range.   He*  had  "brought  an  apple  with  hira,  but 
it  lay  untouched  beside  him;  he  was  too  lazy  to  ohew. 

Plop,  said  something.   He  crouched  down  and 
put  his  eye  to  a  crack  in  the  boards.   Under  the 
planks  was  wat9r,  shining  blackly;  and  as  his  eyes 
pierced  the  dark  ho  saw  that  a  toad  sat  in  the  water, 
his  visered  head  protruding,  his  hooded  eyes  staring. 
Blcp,  said  the  toad  as  he  jumped.   The  water  spread 
its  rings. 

Ruben  looked  at.  his  watch.   The  second  hand 
moved  up.  He  grasped  the  red  and  white  flag  which 
lay  at  his  feet  and,  as  the  second  hand  reached  60, 
he-  raised  the  flag  above  the  pit.   Three  shots  rang 
out  anfl  the  flag  jerked  in  his  hand.  He  pulled 
it  down  to  examine  the  holes;   one  was  at  the  edge, 
so  close  that  only  a  red  thread  kept  it  in  the  flag  at 
all. 

He  put  the  flag  down  and  sat  back  to  wait  again. 
Sun  poured  into  the  pit,  reaching  every  corner  of  him. 
He  was  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of  muscatel.  He  felt 
happier  than  he  had  for  days ;  he  loved  the  sun  tnat 
made  everything  all  righto  Sunlight  was  a  refuge 
from  all  nuisance,  all  perplexity 0  Hs  did  not  under- 


stand  the  soldiers,  the  barracks,  the  gunsj  but 
sunlight  and  rain,  books,  roads ,  dust,  soap  in  the 
soap  dish,  these  things  still  kept  him,  an?  he  shut 
out  the  rest. 

Plop  j   sa  id ...the  toad.   Ruben  knelt  and  looked 
once  more  into  the  water.    The  helmete'*  eyes  net 
his  unseeingly.    The-t^ad  crouchd  there,  secure 
in  his  stony  knowledge  that  Puben  and  the  planks 
would  soon  be  gone,   "It's  his  hole,"  thought  Ruben. 
"Hello,"  he  said  gravely.   The  toad  rejected  this 
overture  by  jumping  to  the  fa  r  corner.   Fetish, 
he  said  as  he  jumped . 

Ruben  felt  s   slight  revulsion*  he  sat  up  a  nd 
looked  at  his  watch  again,  reached  for  the  f  lag, 
and  waited,  warn  and  bake-'"1 .   His  heir  seemed  to 
burn  when  he  touched  it,  sending  a  thrill  through 
him.   He  looker  patiently  at  his  watch  and  gripped 
the  rern  and  white  f lag . 

Plop,  said  the  toad . 


*  t  i 
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Ruben  thought,  as  he  sat  in  the  mess  hall, 
how  the  clatter  and  hum  sounded  like  a  machine. 
The  boy  next  to  Ruben  was  soli-''  and  red-^faced,  an 
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earnest.  eater*,  his  arns  alternate  pistons  pumping 
to  his  mouth 0  Ruben  had  seen  him  yesterday  lean- 
ing on  the  rail  spitting  at  the  dolphins  who  rolled 
below<>. 

dreamed  dried  beef  looked  up  from  the  platter. 
Holocaust,  it  said.  Hub on  was  startled;  ha  turned 
to  the  rod-faced  boy,   m£ou  know  what  the  cream 
beef  said  to  me?"  he  asked.   "'Hm?.'"  said  the  boy,, 
his  mouth  full  of  potato.  Ruben  thought  better  of 
it  and  returned  to  his  own  plate,  doubtfully  pushing 
his  fork  into  the  creamed  beef . 

T3he  boy  beside  him  ohewed  loudly;  the  sound  could 
not  be-  shut  out.  Ruben  could  not  eat.  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  went  on  deck,  vastly  disturbed 
by  the  feeling  of  revulsion  that  gripped  hinu  Walk- 
ing quickly,  he  got  up  to-  the  bow  of  the  ship  and 
felt  comfort  in  the  rough  wind  that  shouldered  its 
way  past..  He  looked  down  the  ship's  grey  side. 
"Water  tumbled  round  the  bow  and  chattered, Let  me 
be  your  little  dog,  let  me  be  your  little  dog,  ever 
and  over  again.  K.  uben  would  have  cried,  but  that 
the  water  mocked  him. 

Sitting  in  his  bunk,  he  roaohed  for  his  rifle. 
As  the  oily  oloth  slid  along  his  gun  barrel,  Cyrano 
do  Bergcrrac,.  it  said  to  itself  softly.  Ruben  heard. 
I  IB  said,  "T  know  the  secret.   Everything  is  my  friend." 
"HhjLs  wa^. uot  time,  though.   Jfe  remembez'od  the  toad 


and  the  boy  who  spit.   He  tried  to  think  where 
the  difference  lay,  but  hi.r:  mine1  slid  off  on  the 
sea  air  and  he  went  up  to  watch  tht  boat  cone  into 
Liverpool. 

The  ship  quivered  with  suppressed  excitement. 
A   right  to  the  kidney,  a   right  to  the  kidney,  said 
the  engines.   Ruben's  excitement  grew,  for  he  knew 
nor"'- -hat  everything  said.   The  ship  drew  to  the  r1ock, 
Leviathan,  said  the  old  piles.   Palestrina  ,  said 
the  towers.   Shostokovltch,  said  the  cathedral. 

Hemingway,  said  the  tremendous  crate,  swinging 
in  the  pulleys.   Bach I  it  snouted  as  it  hit  the 
ground.   Back,  shouted  the  water  and  the  sky.   Min- 
neapolis, whispered  the  waves  around  the  pier.   St. 
Paul,  screamed  the  seagulls. 

t  t  i 
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They  woke  them  at  midnight.   Somewhere  in  a 
tent  a  typewriter  pecked  furiously.   Prokoffief,  it 
said.   Ruben  had  to  run  past  and  find  his  company, 
but  his  heart  beat  happily.   "We're  friends,"  he 
thought,  "like  everything  else." 

It  was  a  long  march.   The  company  crunched  and 
clanked  in  a  tremendous  best  that  shook  the  world. 
Ruben  tramped,  but  he  was  fast  asleep.   His  face  was 
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blank,  absorbed ,  and  concertr;.  ted .   ^he  pulse 
carrier'  hlr.;  along .   His  bc'y  wes  with  the  trembling 
earth  but  his  hear7  vas  with  the  sky  vhich  '"i-"1  not 
move  as  the  earth  tremble-':''. 

In  morning- -the' sun  on  his  f .:  ce  aroused  him. 
He  could  hear  gunfire.  He  entrenched  himself  near 
the  others,  and  waiter. 

A   great  blue  clou'  came  up,  soft  and  derk  vn* 
majestic.   Ruben,  lying  on  his  stomach,  watched  it 
as  well  as  he  could,   Messiah,  sale  the  cloud.   Ruben's 
heart  went  up  to  it,  absorb^  in  thesoft  blue.   He 
went  up  to  the  cloud  and  the  cloud  comforted  him. 

P   German  saw  Ruben  en'   came.   He  did  notwaste 
a  bullet,  but 'stuck  his  bayonet  into  Ruben's  back. 
Absalom,  said  Ruben's  heart.   The  cloud  spoke  to 
the  Gr email. 

The  punishment  for  destroying  pn   entity  is 
death,  the  cloud  said,  and  talked  away. 

Ellen  Harriman, '46 


RENAISSANCE 


Perhaps  when  ages  have  slid  "by,  the  world  will  seem 

To  men 

To  Us  completely  catalogued,  with  every  thought 

Hedged  in  by  words,  and  all  the  causes  they  once  sought 

Then-found,  -  when  each  evasive  harmony's  impaled 

On  stems  of  notes,  and  every  twig  at  last  is  scaled 

Against  its  tree,  while  men  with  gimlet  eyes  have  found 

The  silent  laws  that  link  the  twig,  the  tree,  the  ground. 

First,  men  will  settle  back  for  one  brief  tick  of  time 

And  then 

A  leaf  will  change  its  shape,  and  all  will  start  again. 

Joan  Gould 


SONNET  ON  MASKS 


The  say  Eugene  O'Neill  once  wrote  a  play 
In  which  the  players  all  wore  masks ,  and  each 
Could  laugh  or  smile  or  weep  or  mock;  could  say 
His  part  and  add  his  thoughts  in  further  speech, 
So  speaking  the  unsaid:  a  human  trait 
To  hide  behind  a  mask.   To  live  an  act, 
Dissembling  ever  --  yet  to  whine  and  prate 
About  our  Freedom  and  the  vaunted  fact 
That  we  can  think  and  do  and  say  and  live 
Whatever  way  we  please;   We  never  do. 
What  self-delusion  tells  us  that  we  give 
Quite  freely  of  our  thoughts?  Is  it  not  true 

That  we  deceive  Ourselves  and  live  a  lie, 
Masked  from  our  birth  until  tht  day  we  die? 

August,  1943. 
C.  Rothschild 


"The  '''icknes  .' Unto  Death'1 

""eapair  is  the  sickness  unto  T>eath...he  who  is 
unconscious  of  despair  is  farther  from  truth  and  sal- 
vation than  the  man  who  is  soncsious  of  his  despair 
and  yet  remains  in  it.   This  is  the  despair  of  not 
being  able  to  despair."  1 

The  hanrl  of  the  clock  pointc''  to  a  minute  before 
the  hour.   Henderson  closed  the  "Odes"  of  Horace  and 
gc'.ve   the  assignment  for  the  next  day.   The  boys  stirred, 
restlessly  preparing  themselves  for  the  departure. 
Mentally  and  physically  they  quivered  with  impatience, 
holding  themselves  back  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Henderson  looked  at  them,  wise  in  the  ways  of  his  pupils, 
anrl   permitted  himself  a  faint  smile.   Oh,  he  knew  them 
well , the  rascals.   The  smile  faded,  abruptly  and  an 
expression  of  sadness  follov-ed.   He  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  thinning  red  hair  and  looked  at  the  boy 
sitting  third  from  the  end.   Phillip,  Phillip,  he 
thought,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  how  to  break  it  to  you, 
boy.   He  started  at  the  dreamy  young  face  in  bewilder- 
ment.  He 'trie*-"'  hard  to  analyse  his  feelings  towards 
him.   Phillip  was  a  charming  boy,  eager,  apt,  a  good 
v7orker  anr?  striving  always  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  his  fellows.   Yet  Henderson  didn't  really  care 
for  him.   He  tried  too  hard  to  be  friends  with  everyone 

1  Soren  Kierkeggard.   The  sickness  unto  Heath.   Princeton 
University  Press.  Princeton.  1941.  p. 89. 
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and  Henderson  remembered,  the  Ce?sm'  'pr-crerb,  "He  who 
tries  to  be  everyone's  friend  Is  everyone's  fool." 
He  rolled  the  wrrd  ;'Harr''  over  his  palate  with  satis- 
faction.  He  repeater!  it  to  himself  for  the  second 
tine  and  gnat'."'  with  SE.tisf action  over  the  drawn-out, 
gutters!  ":r ;;  .       let  P.$.lili".  ;s"  s^er eagerness  was  not 
of  the  politician's  ty  pc «,   The  boy  seemed,  to  have  a 
rathe. r.  pathetic  ":e?. "ire  for  approval  srid  liking.   It 
war  almas';  a?  if  *o.u   ^ere  trying  to  laarn  from  others 
hii>-£  t>i  bs  a  hrman  bfeiag.   Behavior  patterns,  thought 
H-erdersor.  failing  for  a  moment  into  cliche.   There's 
no  cloubt  the  lad's  different  from  the  others.   He's 
over-sensitive,  but  he's  weak  and.  apathetic  too.   He 
can't  even  sit  still  and  read  without  being  fearfully 
self-conscious  and.  he  knows  he's  self-conscious  and 
he's  even  self-conscious  over  that.   Blest  it  I   I 
can't  put  my  finger  on  him.   He's  too  sympathetic, 
he  takes  on  the  emotions  of  others  too  easily,'   It 
makes  one  suspect  he  hasn't  any  of  his  own.   And  now 
I've  got  to  tell  him  about  berk.   I  won't  be  able  to 
reach  him  end.   I  can't  offer  him  sympathy  I  don't  feel. 

The  clock  struck.   Henderson  got  to  his  feet 
slowly.   Phillip  rose  with  studied  carelessness  and 
awkwardly  tripped  over  his  neighbor's  legs. 

Henderson  thought  suddenly.   Maybe  all  adolescents 
are  like  that,  trying  to  learn  from  others  how  to  be 


human  beings. ...since •■•they  haver. ft'"iT.y-^fif- of  knowing 
in  themselves.   I'ay'be  that  accounts  for  all  the  self- 
consciousness  ancl  over-eagerness  and  imitation.   The 
thought  passed  iron  his  mind  on^  he  spoke. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  for  a  moment,  Conway,"  he  said, 
"I'm  afraid  it's  rather  important."   He  tried  to  soften 
the  last  with  a  smile  and  Phillip  smiled  brilliantly 
in  return. 

If  I  had  frowned  he  would  have  frowned  too,  thought 
the  master  with  faint  contempt.  The  boy's  a  confounded 
mirror. 

He  led.  the  way  into  his  office  end  trying  to  delay 
matters  he  put  down  his  booke  a  nd  offered  Phillip  a 
seat . 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Phillip,  accepting  with 
alarcity  thought  he  would  have  preferred  to  stand. 

F  or  a  moment  the  two  sat  quietly,  eech  busy 
with  his  own  thoughts.   YTe're  sitting  here  like  two 
old  frie".:  ' .,  thought  Phillip,  I  like  him  tremendously 
and  yet  he  witholds  himself  a  little.   I  wish  I  could 
understand  what  he's  thinking,  but  I  don't  ever  seem 
to  know  what  -j'z^a^r   people  think.   I  suppose  it's 
because  I  think  too  much  c-'beut  myself,  but  there's  nothing 
else  I  know  about.    I  wonder  what  he'  celled  me  in  here 
for.   Perhaps  ic's  the  honox  list  cr  perhaps — . 

Hendersen  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regard  ed 


Phillip  :^j':uz-jt~xy~:      •:- ■.  .,'< 

"I  sc-arcely  ir.i ow  Vo*      -Mr.."  ho  s^i  id  at 
last  sad  iy,   "It's  about  ,*.;,' ^v,   jae  was  your  best 
friend,  was  n't  be,  Conway?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Phillip,,  edging  back  in  his 
chair  and  beginning  to  flush  end  trwcblo  in  apprehension 
of  what  was  coming . 

Henders  on  truned  his  head  sway  and  looked  out 
of  the  window; 

"He  was  a  fine  boy.   We've  had  none  better  here 
at  Heaton.   We  took  it  hard  when  he  fell  sick  and 
had  to  go  away,  but  we  never  questioned  that  he'd  get 
well." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment  anc1  stared  rt  the  ceiling 
remembering  Mark.   There  was  a  lad,  he  thought,  he 
knew  where  he  was  going  e.n.r',   he  wasn't  afraid  to  make 
enemies.   But  he  didn't  make  many  at  that.   He  was  too 
sincere,  too  self-containcr1 .   You  never  saw  what  he  was 
feeling,  yet  once  and  a  while  he'd  betray  himself  by 
accident  and  you'd  like  him  all  the  more.   Why  he  clung 
to  this  one  I  never  could  see  nor  could,  any  of  the  others. 
Henderson  went  further  back  into  his  memory,  seeing  the 
two  boys  coming  up  from  the  boat  house,  two  thin  figures 
in  dark  blue  trunks  and  white  sweat  shirts, Hair  cut 
close  to  their  heads,  laughing  like  a  couple  of  crazy 
things.   Mark  had  never  been  a  demonstrative  boy. 
Others  would  fling  their  arms  around  each  other's 


shoulders  in  rough  pommeling  or  comradely  affection  . 
Not  M  ark.   Yet  sometimes  walking  with  Phillip  he 
would  put  his  hand  over  the  other's  with  an  awkward 
urgency.   Phillip  would  flush  with  pleasure  and  re- 
turn the  pressure  passionately.   But  acutely  sensitive 
to  Mark's  mood,  he  would  say  nothing,  holding  his 
breath  at  the  favor,  not  daring  to  look  at  him  and  a 
few  minutes,  later  breaking  into  a  wuick,  matter  of 
fact  statement.   Henderson  remembered  this  and  it 
stirred  him  strangely  though  he  couldn't  say  why;   In 
a  crowd  they  always  turned,  to  each  other.   There  had 
been  a  bond  between  them  like  the  secret  current  run- 
ning between  lovers,  so  that  they  had  catchwords  tha  t 
no  one  else  know  and  would  get  each  other's  eye  across 
a  room.   One  of  the  other  boys,  a  sharp  youngster 
named  F  ilson,  had  noticed  this  and  had  made  some  ob- 
scene remark.   Phillip  had  overheard  it,  but  had. 
feigned  deafness.    Henderson  had  remarked  the  in- 
cident at  the  time  with  deep  disgust.    It  isn't  true, 
he  thought.   Why  does  Phillip  let  him  get  awp$  with  a 
filthy  remark  like  that?   By  Jove,  he'd  almost  looked 
proud  of  it,  as  if  anything  that  linked  him  closer  to 
M  ark  was  to  be  treasured  and  never  destroyed. 

Hinderson  shook  his  head,  reflectively  and  nerved 
himself  to  speak. 

"Mark  died  this  morning,"  he  said,  quietly,  taking 
refuge  in  the  bald  statement  of  fact. 


"It:  was  a  relapse,  very  sudden.  We  got  the 
message  an  hour  ago."  The  sentences  for  all  his 
effort  cane  forth  in  jerky  fashion. 

"That's  true,  sir,"  sale"  Phillip,  matching  his 
calmness j  and  Hentferson  was  again  baffled  and  annoyed. 

Why  always  this  play-acting,  he  thought  almost 
brutally.    D  oubtless  if  I  had  burst  into  tears,  you 
also  would  not  have  had  dry  eyes. 

Phillip  sat  very  still.   Mark  is  deed,  he  said 
to  himself,  in  silly  aimless  fashion.   Suddenly  the 
place  inside  him  that  held  Mark's  image  so  carefully 
was  empty,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  remember 
anything  about  Hark.   Then  he  realized  Henderson  was 
watching  him  **'  and  he  felt  the  pressing  burden  of 
having  to  conduct  himself  according  to  expectation. 
The  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  by  doind  this  he 
mi£Stt  win  the  master's  admiration  end  sympathy. 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  do,  Phillip,"  said 
Henderson,  putting  all  the  sympathy  he  could  muster 
into  the  sentence. 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Phillip,  carefully 
keeping  the  same  even  tone,  but  he  turned  away  his  heed 
to  hide  a  smile  and  had  to  choke  down  a  wild  ^esire  to 
roar  with  laughter.   This  passed,  and  he  sat  very  still, 
thinking  of  a  Latin  very  construction  and  conscious  of 
a  ferocious  rising  hunger.   He  pulled  himself  together 


and  rose  slowly. 

"I  think  If  that's  all,  I'll  go,  sir,"  he  said, 
"Thank  you  for  telling  me.   Woul/"  you  perhaps  toll  the 
others?   I'd  rether  not,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  turned  and.^  headed  for  the  door,  and  holding  hira- 
sfelf  very  straight,  he  went  out. 

Behind  him,  Henderson  gave  a  puzzled  snort  and 
turned  to  his  secretary. 

"Send  Peters  ts  me,'!  he  said  abruptly,  ''He's 
government  president.   I'll  let  him  break  it  to  the 
boys." 

Poor  Phillip,  he  thought  with  sudden  remorse. 
I've  been  subjecting  him  to  en  accursed  lot  of  psycho- 
analysis.  He's  just  young  and  unsure.   Mark  was  very 
close  to  him  and  he  must  be  horribly  broken  up. 

But  Phillip  standing  by  the  window  in  his  room  was 
conscious  only  of  a  ieep  and  rising  annoy- nee.   He  had 
planned  to  go  with  Peters  for  a.  swim  that  evening  in  the 
lake,  followed  by  a  steak  roasted  outdoors  on  coals. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  recorder  some  of  the  older 
boys  and  Phillip  felt  cheated.   When  the  school  found 
out  about  Hark,  they  would  all  expect  him  to  live  up 
t  o  certain  patterns  of  conduct,  discussing  his  actions 
both  before  and  afterwards.   A  studied  and  quiet  cheer- 
fulness was  the  best  manner  and.   the  one  which  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  his  implacable  young  judges.   But 
Phillip  felt  like  doing  cr<  zy  extravagent  things.   Today 


he  had  been  in  one  of  his  rare  happy  moods  and  the 
demand  to  be  sad  Jarred  upon  him  savagely, ^stettiag" 
his  teeth  on  edge,    •iark  no  longer  existed  as  a  memory. 
He  was  a  blank,  an:"!  as. such  the  intrusion  of  his  death 
was  unbeai  aWy-   annoying'.  The  only  consolation  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have  been  great  was  the  fact 
that  he  would  be  the  center  of  attention.   Everyone 
knew  he  was  Mark's  friend  and  they  would  defer  to  him 
wordlessly,  boy-fashion  trying  in  strange  cn^.   5.evious 
ways  to  show  their  understanding.   He  wished  suddenly 
that  none  of  them  would  knov  about  it  an*?  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  act  quietly  or  he;  r  about  it.   But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  he  stoo'-  staring  down  on  the 
hockey  field  until  Peters  came  to  call  him  dovm  to 
supper.   He  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  had  heard  about 
Mark,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  careful  way  he  avoided 
Phillip's  eyes  that  he  had. 

"We  had  a  sharp  game  today,"  said  Peters  abruptly, 
"Nestor  v;on,   you  know."   Then,  "Henderson  told  us  about 
Mark."   Silence  v,hile  Peters  stoope-  to  tie  his  shoe. 

"Yes,"  Phillip  said  and  he  added  nothing  to  this. 

Peters  shot  him  a  furtive  glance,  and  Phillip  winced 
with  irritation.   They  descended  the  stairs  in  silence 
and  went  into  'inner.   Through  the  evening  meal,  Phillip 
was  conscious  of  curious  stares.   Rage  bit  into  him  deeper 
and  deeper,  but  he  conducted  himself  vns-li  -enough  end  was 
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acutely  aware  of  the  sympathizing  look  th.#  t  Henderson 
threw  him  to  pes  sing.   Then  he  began  to  be  afrcid. 
The  feet  that  he  felt  nothing  at  //lark's  death  began  to 
prey  upon  hi:;..   He  left  the  dinner  table  he stily  and 
returned  to  his  room.   Suddenly  the  blank  of  emotion 
in  him  became  terrifying.    He  seemed  both  inhuman 
and  unnatural  to  himself.    He  even  began  to  prowl 
aimlessly  about  his  room  in  e  wild  frustrated  fashion. 
He  read  over  mark's  letters.   He  vent  over  his  sir- 
plane  books,  trying  in  every  way  to  evoke  [.lark's  person 
and  the  goad  himself  into  some  emotion.   Finally  he 
fell  asleep  worn  out  an'1  hoping  that  by  morning  he  would 
have  broken  through  his  terrible  shell  of  emptiness. 

But  the  next  day  was  the  same  an'  the  next.   Soon 
the  school  forgot  Hark  end  presently  so  did  Phillip. 

The  hot  afternoon  sun  lay  across  the  hockey  field 
as  Phillip  and  the  others  would  their  w-:y  dorm  the  path 
to  the  boathouse.   They  loafed  about  when  they  reached 
it,  leisurely  getting  out  oars  and  skulls,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  getifing  into  the  boats  that  they 
noticed  they  were  one  oar  short;   With  his  usual  eager- 
ness, Phillip  offered  to  go  back  to  the  boathouse  and. 
get  one.   Quickly  he  race'  up  the  path  and  ducked 
from  the  bright  sunlight  to  shadowy  coolness.   He  rooted 
about  among  the  many  oars,  finally  getting  one  and  bring- 
ing it  out  to  the-  light.   On  the  worn  wood  were  the 


initials  "M.K.",  Hark  Kinwood .   Phillip  stood 
motionless.   Fith  abrupt,  terrible  vividness,  Mark 
cane  before  hi:.:.   He  saw  the  struggling  hairs  on  the 
bafcfc  of  his  neck  anr-!  the  enlarge-'*  joint  of  his  thumb. 
He  could  hear  the  husky  slowness  of  his  voice  end  feel 
the  thinness  of  his  arm.   The  illusion  was  so  re<  1 
and  the  pain  of  bereavement  so  bitter  that  Phillip  began 
tc  shiver  all  over.   Memories  of  .'.lark  began  to  parade 
before  him  in  rows  of  bitinglj?  precise  images.   In- 
cidents whirled  through  his  mind.   A   piercing  longing 
and  sudden  need  for  the  e'eae1  boy  tore  him  with  sobs. 
He  flung  himself  on  the  grass  an'"'  yielded  himself  up 
completely.   Even  in  the  depth  of  his  unhappiness 
there  was  an  agonizing  relief.   The  hellish  frustra- 
tion and  emptiness  had  completely  vanished  and  worn  out 
with  such  accute  misery j  Phillip  lay  quite  still. 

He  was  so  utterly  oblivious  that  he  "id  not  hear 
Henderson's  steps  coming  along  the  path.   The  Latin 
master,  out  for  an  afternoon's  walk,  was  thoroughly 
surprise"',  at  seeing  the  boy.    He  hadn't  been  thinking 
of  Phillip  for  a  Ion i   time,  and  as  he  saw  him  now  his 
old  dislike  returned »   The  boy  did  not  see  him  and  indeed 
had  his  face  turned  aw;  y,  but  Henderson  remarked  the 
tearstains  and  the  relaxed  abandon  of  the  body.   Harked 
it  and  self  a  deep  distaste,  seeing  in  it.  a  lack  of 
sincerity,  self -dramatize t ion. 

0  ur  young  bhelly,  said  Henderson  to  himself  with 


faint  sarcasm.   Gone  oway  to  weep  over  the  woes  of 
the  world.   lie  coughed  a  bit  to  give  Phillip  warning 
and  watched  calmly  while  the  boy  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  stammers''  Phillip,  feeling 
for  once  a  complete  indifference  to  what  his  master 
thought  of  him.   Feeling  also  a  resentment  at  being 
foun-1  thus  and  noticing  with  sudden  alarity  the  look 
of  repugnance  on  Henderson's  face. 

"Good  day,  Conway,"  replied  Henderson  and  ab- 
ruptle  wheeled  and  walked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Always  playing  at  feeling  something,  thought  the 
older  man,  wait  'till  he  really  gets  hurt,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  will  never  happen.   He  doesn't  have  suf- 
ficient depth.   He  shrugged  his  shoulders  all  at  once 
and  putting  Phillip  out  of  his  mind,  strode  on. 

Phillip  stood  looking  after  him,  feeling  a  new 
independence  from  his  opinion.   His  awful  unhappiness 
at  the  loss  of  Hark  had  canceled  out  all  lessee  things. 
He  walked  slowly  towards  the  lake,  balancing  the  oar  in 
one  hand .   The  sight  of  those  carefully  cut  initials  dug 
into  him  an"1  drove  him  wild  with  longing.   iiark,  ^-rrk, 
he  cried  desperately  and.  deep  within.   He  no  longer 
cared  for  the  comments  that  his  comrades  would  make,  nor 
did  he  even  bother  to  avoid  them.   Quite  naturally  he 
approached  them,  holding  his  head  high  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  overwhelming  grief  he  was  conscious  of  a 
new  assurance.   At  least  I  can  feel  what  others  feel, 
thought  Phillip.   But  mingled  with  new  triumph  the  new 
pain  an:'  with  it  the  terrible  wor'less  cry,  mark,  Mark. 


. 


1   HEN  THE  EOi.iB  FELL 

I  t. elk  through  the  park  again  for  the  infinitieth 
time.   How  often  one  stumbles  among  the  stars.   I  hear 
you  sey,  i:Hor  beautiful  the  moon  tonight  I"   And  once  I 
thought,  perhaps  it  is  a  god's  toy  kite.   I  remember 
when  first  I  noticed  that  stars  ere  sha  ped  like  stars, 
the  five-point  flag  variety.   I  had  never  perceived  the 
resemblance  before,   Pome one  always  says  —  every  minute 
someone  is  born>  another  dies,  and  another  says, "How 
beautiful  the  moon  tonight  1"   It  is  a  bone  to  satisfy 
the  dbg-s&ar's  appetite.   The  barking  imagination  always 
reaches  for  a  star.    It  is,  of  course,  mote  than  its 
bite.   The  monotone, "How  beautiful  the  moon  tonight  1" 
I  gaze  at  such  times   at  the  ground,  for  above  is  nothing 
but  refracted  light.   Is  that  the  secret?   The  reason 
why  one  never  knows  another  person?   Your  essence  due  to 
the  distance  between  us  and  the  speed  of  your  stream  of 
mind  is  forever  lost  to  every  one  for  all  time  but  to 
you.   By  the  time  I  see,  you  are  refracted  psyche. 
Interesting  our  refracted  love,   I've  never  seen  —  the 
moon.   I  drag  my  feet  through  rattling  leaves  like  brow10, 
dead  velvet.   That  which  isn't  really  is,  even  to  the 
senses.   Are  you  there?   Beside  me9   Not  only  are  you 
a  moon,  but  also  a  star -existence .   Are  you  saying  these 
words  a  million  years  ago?   Am  I9   Then  there  is  no 


such  thing  as  death,    '"''.-.<•?  )..r  ■  :.•:,:- ~,;.ty  of  an  aeon, 
You  were j  you  disintegrated-,   *jow  you  arc  before  me  a 
blur  —  a  blare  —  five  points  of  light  from  the  dis- 
tance — yes — here  it  comes — again  the  pentameter,  "Come 
see, 'how  beautiful  the  moon  tonight  I  *   Echoing  primordal 
observation.   "Moon,"  So  what,"  this  time  I  answer, 
"Try  to  name  more  common  sight."   You  remark  on  it  be- 
cause it's  transient?   I  can  think  of  nothing  more  stable- 
in  a  way*   Oh,  it's  that  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  too  short. 
So  the  theme  once  more  is  mutability.   Will  the  poets 
never  cease  .to  mourn.  The  tragedy  isn't  there — isn't 
in  trsnscience — but  in  continual,  almost  continuous  re- 
currence.  The  certainty,  not  only  of  the  moon,  but  death. 
If  joy  were  ephemoral,  so  then  would  be  sorrow.   Never 
the  balance. . .Yes,  you're  right,  there  is  novelty  of  a 
sort.   Can't  step  in  the  same:' river  twice.   Not  the 
sama  person  to  step  in  it.   Yes,  time  I  hear,  is  like 
a  snowball  rolling,  adding  more  and  more.   Cross-sect 
my  life  at  any  moment,  however  insignificant,  and  see  the 
present  me  as  including  every  past  experience.   Cut  the 

snowball  and  get  at  the  core.   You  can't  because 

refracted  psyche. .. .And  I  can  only  with  limitations  because 
so  much  of  it  has  melted.   Liquid  thoughts  and  acts. 
Reappear  at  times  as  subconscious  conditioning — the  snow- 
ball is  rolling  now — dizzy.   The  individual  past  is  nothing 
now,  for  from  an  outer  point  of  view  your  snowball  is  a 


facsimile  of  mine,  and  not  too  reasonable.   I  mean 
that  here  we  are  together  and  apprt. — vfhen  moon  and 
stars  have  lost  the  power  to  elate,  the  world  and.  I 
are  in  a  cataboli'c  static.   Even  though  you  are  about 
to  say  again,  "Look  up,  how  beautiful  the  moon  tonight," 
and.  I  disagree  because  cf  what  I  think  is  the  true  nature 
of  mutability,  we  are  now  sharing  the  same  fate.   What 
difference  dees  it  make  that  in  the  past  I... whereas 
you.., All  right,  I  will  look  up.   There's  a  five-point 
star.  ..,Ar.y  light  would  look  like  that  at  a  short  dis- 
tance,  But  only  Edison  would  rapturize  over  a  light 
bulb,,   For  instance,  is  that  a  stfr_  ?•   No,  it's 
moving  close  to  us .   A  light  -  -  three  of  them,  and 
an  unheavenly  roar  in  the  sky.  A  blur,  a  blare,  a  whir. 
11 II 1  Good-b ■ 


Marian  Krieselraan 
'43 


INFLATION 

The  placo  is  a  madhouse  anytime*  Wg  were  open 
every  night  but  the  Monday  night  before  Christmas  was 
the  worst. ,  It  was  Hello   The  buyer  couldn"t  ger 
any  goods  and  the  Marry  Barrens.,  our  best  line,,  had  been 
gone  for  days,  We'd  look  at  the  shelves  and  wonder 
if  the  slips  we  had  would  hold  out*  Then  weld  look 
at  each  other*  and  wonder  if  we'd  hold  out. 

If  you  multiplied  the-  number  of  slips  we  had  in 
stock  by  the  number  of  us  girls  behind  the  counter, 
you's.  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  number  of  people 
crowding  in  to  be  waited  on.   The  answer  would  be  a 
little  low  maybe,  but  it'll  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
busy  it  was . 

Miss  McKenna,.  shea's  the  buyer,,  would  march  up  and 
down  -  when  she  could  get  through  the  mob  that  was 
standing  eight  deep.  And  she'S  keep  reminding  us  to 
plug  the  black  Mary  Barrens.   Poor  woman,  she  lives  for 
Christmas  and  with  a  300  dozen  order  into  the  Mary  Bar-- 
ron  people,  she  gets  cursed  with  30  dozen.  Arid  every- 
one of  them  black  taffeta.   Like  I  said,  the  Barrons 
are-  our  best  line  and  we  were  turning  people  away  right 
and  left.   We  had  about  two  dozen  in  tho  junior  sizes 
and  three  44' So   Miss  McKenna  would  sort  of  shrink  a 
little  every  time  wo  said,  "Sorry ,:  madam,  we  don't  have 


a  Mary  Barron  In  the  store.  We're  expecting  some  in 
soon,  though,  if  you  want  to  stop  in  again  later  in 
the  day."  We  weren't  expecting  any;  we  were  praying 
with  all  the  awe  and  reverence  we  could  got  into  our 
voices.   It  got  so-  that  when  a  customer  would  ask 
when  they'd  come  in,  I'd  fold  my  hands  and  take  on  a 
real  angelic  expression.  We  were  working  on  commission 
and  it  didn't  help  our  pay  envelopes  any  to  bother 
with  a  woman  who  didn'  buy  because  we  didn't  have  any- 
thing.  It  didn't  help  our  1&,empers  out  either* 

Another  thing  that  sort  of  got  on  our  nerves 
were  the  dumb  extra  kids  behind  the  counter.  Most 
of  them  were  excused  from  high  school  to  help  in  the 
stores'.   They  were  more  bother  than  they  were  worth. 
Eoyr  what  they  didn't  know  about  selling.   It  didn't 
matter  much  because  the  customers  didn't  have  to  be; 
sold.   The  salesgirl 's  job  was  to  hold  them  off  from 
each  other's  throats  and  her  own  throat. 

But  its  only  a  narrow  spafie  back  of  the  counter, 
about  2-|  feet  wide.  And  you  get  25-30  girls  back  there 
all  moving  in  different  directions  and  pushing  and 
pulling  like  mad  and  its  pretty  bad.   I'd  go  home 
at  night  black  and  blue:  all  over.   The  extra  kids 

didn't  know  about  pulling  the  slip  and  gown  bundles 
tight  and  being  sure  the  pins  were  in  securely. 
Miss  McKenna  told  them,  of  course.  And  Miss  Bodd  told 
them.  We  all  told  them.   But  just  the  same,  the  slips 


kept  falling  out  and  the  bundles  kept  getting  mixed 
up.  And  what  they  did  to  the  sizes  l!  There  was 
more  than  one  good  hair-pulling  fight  behind  that 
counter  that  was  just  barely  averted.  We'd  push 
around  and  yell,  "Who  has  the  36  slips  or  the  4-2  gowns 
out?"'  And  no  one  would  answer  be  ecu '"e  we'd  be  so 
busy  we  wouldn't  know  what  we  wore  showing  at  the 
time . 

The  customers  were  as  desperate  as  we  were.   I 
sold  one  woman  $2-9*75  worth  of  slips  --  and  not  one  of 
them  in  the  size  she  asked  for  ar  first.   She  said 
she'd  just  tell  all  her  friends  to  bring  them  back 
if  they  didnH  fit,.  We  had  a  lot  of  slips  left  that 
weren't  Mary  Barrons  or  anything  else  —  all  mongrel 
brands*  We'd  pull"  them  apart  so  many  times  a  day,  we  "d 
wonder  how  long  they'd  last  after  the  customers  got 
them  on.-  A.  lot  of  the-  customers  didn't,  seem  to 
care-,  though,  even  when  the  stuff,  was  wrinkled  and 
myss-ed:  and  lip-sticked--stained.  They  complained  when 
we  couldn't  give  them  fancy  Christmas  boxes. 

Its  a  pretty  classy  store  usually.  You  know, 
glass>-topped  counters  nice  and  empty.  And  real  secorum 
oozdng  from  the  salesgirls.  But  this  Christmas,,  it 
looked  like  a  combination  of  Filone''s  basement  and 
Raymond "s  on  Uncle  Eff  Hay .  God  only  knew  what  the 
junk  was  that  we  had  on  the  counters.  And  He  wasn't 


talking*  $1-69  clips  and  $5*95  slips  and  $10«95 
gowns  were  &'.U    buarMiJitfd  up  together  in  hegps  all 
over a  Mere  o:f. t.?ri  thi-'a  not  theyJld  fall  on  the  floor 
and  we'd  3  oop  aril  o/uyr  h'fcyiao, 

Christmas  is  pretty  bad  any  years  1  guess,  and 
I  don't  ever  want  to  soil  underwear  during  another 
one.   But  tho  regular  girls  who  have  lived  tnrough 
other  Chris tmases  said  they'd  never   seen  anything  like, 
it  before  0   It  was  as  if  everyone  had  suddenly  gone, 
on  buying  sprees  like  the  proverbial  ''drunken  sailor". 
It  didivt  maka  any  difference  wna'c,  they  bought  or  how 
they  bought  or  how  muxh  they  pa-lift©  We  cashed  so  many 
war  plant  checks  for  exor'bidant  sunis^  we  couldn't 
keep  any  change  on  hand0   1  never  saw  so  many  $20 
and  $50  bills  in  my  life  0  Lots  of  the  girls  would 
come-  in  after  work  in  work  pants  and  kerchiefs  on  their 
hair.   They'd  trip  over  themselves  going  out  of  the 
store,  they'd  be  so  loaded  down  with  parcels,   They 
all  wanted  lots  of  lace  and  ribbones  and  satin;  the 
more  gingerbread,,,  the  better- ; 

It  was  a  shame  to  see.  the  service  stars  they 
wore-,,  and  to  think  of  the  aas  in  the  papers  and  magazines 
about  inflation  and  buying  bonds  and  the  war  chest 
a  nd  e  v  e  r  y  t  h  i  ng  « 

Charlotte  Zimmerman, "45 


MOONLIGHT 

The  liquid  moonbeams  pour  over  the  grass 

And  tip  the  leaves  with  gold, 

They  waft  swingingly  thru  the  tulips, 

They  dip  and  sway  over  the  lake , 

They  sweep  past  the  arbors 

In  a  gentle'/*  singing  sigh  you  hear  them  pass. 

The  pussy  willows  change  from  grey  to  metal, 

The  daffodils  are  whispering  to  each  other, 

The  Iris  lift.?  her-  dainty  head  in  pride, 

And  the  moon  beams  whisker  to  her - 

The  grass  is  covered  with  silvery  pools, 

The  velvety  red  rose  flirtatiously  drops  a  petal. 

A  dream  of  reality  is  formed  by  moonbeams, 
The  sharp  lines  are  moulded  into  softness, 
The  white  houses  are  silvery  grey, 
Heaven  is  pinked  with  stars, 
And  in  the  garden  form  a  web  of  dreams 

A.B.K. 

DeBUSSY  IJUAGLS 

Endless  grey  clouds,  floating, 
Drifting  mistily  over  the  earthy 
Unchanging,  everlasting  $ 
Creeping  in  the  twilight, 
Lilting  along  in  a  spring  breeze, 
Blackening  in  the  east  before  a  storm. 

Silent,  untouchable  gray  clouds, 

Mysterious,  awful,  dreaming, 

Pulling  the  heaven  down  to  meet  the  earth, 

Stifling  the  sun's  burning  rays, 

Casting  shadows, 

Drifting ,  s ighing ,  s inging . 

Singing  gray  clouds, 

Humming  an  unchanging,  mournful  melody, 

Sleepily  creeping  down 

To  enfold  the  e£.rth  in  clammy  fingers, 

Flitting  back  toward  heaven  again, 

White -gray  and  filmy. 

Filmy  gray  clouds, 

Crying  in  the  lonely  silence  of  space, 

Moaning  an  accompaniment  with  the  wind, 

Sweeping  mournfully  over  the  universe , 

Unchanging  .gray  clouds, 

Drifting  endlessly. 

A.B.Kingsbury 
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EDIl'OHlAL 

We  feel  -the  article  on  Henry  Miller  in  this  issue 
is  important  because,  although  he  is  now  being  acclaimed 
the  most  gifted,  of  contemporary  writers  by  ma  ny  critics, 
his  work  is  scarocoly  known  in  the  United  States.  This 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  censorship  of  his  writing.   It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  censored  Janes  Joyce  in  this 
country:  that  censorship  was  eventually  recognized  as 
more  harmful  to  our  literary  development  than  b  en  eficial 
to  our-  moral  security.  The  ban  on  Henry  Miller  will  un- 
doubtedly be  lifted  soon  in  the  same  fashion;  we  should 
work  toward  that  end,  but  we  should  also  remember  that 
we  will  only  solve  one  small  instance  of  the  problem  in 
that  way,  as  a  democracy,  a  big,  rich,  literate  democracy , 
we  should  be  a  fertile  field  for  the  development  of  the 
arts,  and  wo  cannot  be  this  until  we  have  done-  away  with 
certain  of  our  moral  prejudices,  Mo  are  not  saving  that 
censorship  is  unnecessary,  we  are  saying  that  it"*,  is  now 
being  handled  un intelligently  and  inefficiently.  Porno- 
graphic magazines  can  be  bought  almost  everywhere  for 
under  fifty  cents;  Miller's  latest  book,  which  is  less 
satisfactory  than  these  pamphlets  as  pornography  and  more 
rewarding  as  literature,  costs  fifty  dollars  in  the  United 
states.  As  wo  understand  it,  the  censorship  is  not  done 
directly  through  the  Federal  government  but  operates  through 
its  branches,  such  as  the  Postal  Department,  and  various 
other  agencies,  such  as  local  vice  leagues.  The  people 


in  charge  may  be  qualified  civil  servants;  they  are 
certainly  not  literary  critics. 

To  arrange  to  put  liturar?/-  censorship  into  the  proper 
hands  would  be  a  big  and  valuable  step,  yet  wc  fool  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  even  further  and  examine  our- 
selves the  basis  for  censorship.  Wo  feel  that  obscene 
literature  is  of  danger  only  to  minor,  and  then  only  if 
it  is  available  for  them  in  such  largo  quantities  that  it 
overbalances  other  development..   Obscenity  in  writing  is 
merely  the  appearance  of  certain  words  in  print  which  have- 
existed  before,  only  in  the  spoken  language.  The  adult  who 
will  be  reading  this  literature  as  pornography  is  obviously 
the  adult  who  also  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  words; 
their  appearance  in  print  could  perhaps  be  mildly  stimu- 
lating, but  we  do  not  believe  it  could  be  dangerous.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  us  that  even  strictly  pornographic  liter- 
ature, though  it  should  sure  not  be  encouraged,  needs  to 
be  banned  only  from  children  who  are  not  yet  ready  to 
absorb  it  in  its  natural  relation  to  the  rest  of  life. 
Thus  the  practical  problem  of  organization  boards  to  judge 
each  quest ionalbe  piece  of  writing  individual}^  would  be 
dispensed  with. 

This  is  only  one  j>°ssiblo  solution  —  a  solution 
which  psychologists  and  government  officials  would  have 
to  examine  jointly.  The  point  we  would  like  to  stress  is 
that  the  only  justification  for  our  existence  right  now  lies 


<** 


in  that  nebulous  phrase  "the  preservation  of  culture,-' 
and  examination  and  action  on  this  problem  would  be  an 
actual  and  important  step  in  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
our  responsibility.-- 


i  remember  last  dec ember 
and  my  gilt  dishorns  sty- 
laughing  in  a  crowded  room 
with  poised  efficiency* 

gibbering  the  artist's  creed 
relaxed  in  whiskey's  amber  light, 

"The  ballot,  dear,  was  poor  this  year, 

i  have  to  leave  tomorrow  night, 

i'll  meet  you   in  the  lobby  then 

so  nice  to  sec  you  all  again.1' 

oh  see  the  laz3^  gulls  riding  the  wind 

oh  breathe  the  wind  as  it  blows  in  over  the  salt 

marshes, 

the  men  have  gone  to  take  in  the  lobster  pots, 

in  the  night  come  the  whipoorwill  and  the  crickets 

and  the  soft  rattle  of  the  sea  breaking; 

lad;-,  what  is  death  here 

but  a  function,  how  can  fear 
prevail,  the  most  malicious  unction 
of  a  tired  race,  forsaking 
contemplation  of  a  trivial  thing, 
lady,  let  us  sing. 

i  remember  last  dec ember 

walking  where  the  concrete  poppies  blow 

muttering  against  a  street 

and  the  thousand  clanging  feet 

alone  and  desperate  and  young 

and  turning  in  rehearsed  the  song: 


"soda  with  your  brandy,  anc^? 
tonis  with  your  gin,  miss  flynn? 
sacle  is  such  a  merry  wit. 
Joyce  ancl  lawrence  mentioned  it, 
oh  my  dear,  art  will  he  free 
from  intellects'  infirmity. 
drink  your  drink  and  come  to  bed 
tomorrow  we  may  all  be  dead." 

art,  we  said,  transcends  the  rational, 

art,  we  said,  is  international. 

free  to  sleep  with  whom  we  choose, 

doting  on  picas so* s  blues, 

we  had  relegated  art 

to  the  swampland  of  the  heart. 

oh  draw  the  manhole  covers  snugly  over  yourselves 

my  effete  defeated  brethren, 

oh  move  like  blind  vermin  in  2rour  catacombs, 

continue  to  make  gods  of  dada  and  freud  and  your 

own  self-importance. 

dance  your  little  nasty  terrified  dance  until 

you  drop  dead. 

(oh  my  brother,  let  us  free 
All  our  art  from  pedantry 
Let  us  ransom  our  defeat 
From  morality's  deceit, 
Turning  from  despair  to  sing 
Of  the  coming  of  the  spring.) 


Rodman  Brown 

Haver ford . 


FEDERAL  UK  ION  AND  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

It  is  clear  that  an  international  organization 
will  be  necessary  after  the  war  to  strengthen  the  archi- 
tecture of  peace.  There  have  been  nans'"  vague  remarks 
made  about  post-war  plans,  and  since  'Bryn   Liawr  is  a 
focus  of  intellectual  activity  and  interest  in  post-war 
reconstruction,  we  present  these  plans  as  specific 
basis  for  discussions  —  plans  not  only  political,  but 
hypothesis  for  integrated  world  structures. 

FEDEHAL  UNION 

Any  future  world  organization  must  have  a 
government.   It  must  have  sovereignty  in  certain  fields 
and  the  power  to  enforce  its  laws.  Nations  must  bind 
themselves  to  the  decisions  of  an  international  tribunal 
concerning  national  declarations  of  war,  limitations  of 
national  armament,  and  national  boundaries  must  be 
patrolled  by   an  international  force;  perhaps  similar  to 
the  existing  French  Foreign  Legion,  an  effective  unit 
of  nixed  races.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  military 
problem  will  lose  its  importance.  Economically  the 
international  control  must  be  directed  toward  free  trade 
by  the  gradual  decrease  of  tariffs.  Free  trade  enlarges 
the  market,  an  essential  to  prosperity.  Every  nation 
must  have  equal  access  to  raw  materials,  and  there  must 


be  no  discrimination  in  price.  Colonies  nmst  "be  "pooled; 
Hawaii  belongs-  to  the  entire  United  btates,  not  solely 
to  one  state.   If  all  colonies  vere  under  international 
control,  Great  ""Britain ,  for  example,  would  be  relieved 
of  her  administrative  difficulties  in  India,  and  British 
investments  would  be  protected  since  they  are  largely 
private,  similarly  air  and  sea  bases  should  be  under 
international  control  as  Gov.  otassen  has  emphasized, 
Economic  difficulties  have  always  caused  emigration  and 
recently  the  system  of  quotas,  which  with  the  spread  of 
economic  success  can  be  changed  to  one  of  free  movement 
peoples.  This  is  a  too  rapid  summary  of  some  of  the 
aims  of  peace. 

The  realization  of  these  ideals  can  approached 
b3r  the  understanding  and  development  of  the  principles 
of  Federal  Union,  which  is  based  on  democracy  and  should 
be  started  by  the  main  Group  of  democracies  with  their 
profitable  experience  in  the  system.  These  democracies 
are  strong  and  have  the  ability  to  do  it;   they  control 
70$  of  the  world  trade  and  control  most  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  war. 

The  development  of  Federal  Union  is  like  the 
development  of  the  American  colonies  into  the  United 
Btates,  for  it  is  a  plan  to  extend  to  the  world  the 
American  system  of  Federal  Union,  The  ideas  and  mechan- 
ism of  Federal  Union  can  best  be  understood  by  reading 
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Union  Now,  written  by  Clarence  otreit,  v/ho  started  the 
plan  and  is  head  of  the  nucleus  organization  in  this 
country.  First  of  all,  the  plaii  would  unite  the  most 
important  democracies  in  a  Federal  Union.   Its  •> overn- 
ment  like  the  United  States  government  would  be  divided 
into  three  branches;  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legis- 
lative —  the  latter  would  be  composed  of  representatives 
responsible  directly  to  the  people.  The  number  of 
representatives  from  each  country  would  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  population;  however,  this  would  not  mean  the 
domination  of  certain  countries,  because  each  member 
represents  the  people,  not  the  government,  and  party 
lines  would  cut  across  national  lines.  There  is  also 
provision  for  an  upper  house,  a  Senate  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  country. 

The  executive  branch  would  consist  of  a  five 
member  board  --  each  member  to  be  elected  for  a  term, 
three  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  the  citizens  of  Federal 
Union,  one  by  the  Senate,  one  by  the  Representatives. 

The  judicial  division  would  be  a  Supreme 
Court,  independent  of  political  and  national  Influence. 
The  original  constitution  is  to  be  the  supreme  law,  and 
the  function  of  the  court  to  settle  disputes  between 
member  nations. 

The  first  step  to  be  made  notSAT toward  Federal 
Union  is  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention,  perhaps 
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in  the  United  states  or  in  one  of  the  British  democra- 
cies; for  these  countries,  already  united  and  cooperat- 
ing, could  begin  the  actual  planning,  and  leave  positions 
open  to  all  democracies. 

The  men  who  first  saw  the  constitutional  unity 
and  development  of  this  counti-y  wore  dondomned  as  vision- 
aries by  their  conten^oyarier;.  V;e  understand  now  that 
they  were  idealists  who  could  plan  realistically ^  and 
their  results  forn  the  historical  basis  of -Federal  Union. 
'  e  cannot  afford  to  leave  Federal  Union  as  a  vision.   On 
behalf  of  the  good  that  can  cone  from  a  just  peace,  a 
small  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought  can  be  made.  The 
demands  u;oon  a  minority  are  far  less  important  than  the 
v:orldwide  gift  of  freedom. 

Deirdrc  Butler 

The  League  of  Nations,  with  minor  modifications,  is 
the  ideal  postwar  international  organisation;  it  is  not 
only  a  political  structure,  but  is  alread3r  an  integrated 
political,  social  and  economic  bod3r.   It  has  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  twenty-two  years  as  an  overall  inter- 
national body,  which  is  unique.  It  has  kept  up  a  skele- 
ton staff  during  the  present  war,  and  can  therefore 
resume  full  activity  more  quickly  than  an  y  completely 
new;  body  can  initiate  it;  it  is  equipped  to  take  care  of 
immediate  postwar  problems,  as  well  as  'Of  more  fundamental 
ones.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  allows  of 


a  much  more  active  interpretation  than  was  ever  given  it. 
Therefore,  with  certain  modifications,  it  will  be  most 
effective  to  incorporate  the  United  Nations,  and  all  it 
may  set  up,  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  permits  as  little 
diminution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  btates  Members  as 
is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  international  coop- 
eration and  the  achievement  of  peace  and  security;  the 
departments  of  the  Secretariat  dealing  with  such  tech- 
nical matters  as  health,  commerce,  etc.,  simply  collect 
and  coordinate  material,  unless  their  assistance  is 
requested  by  individual  btates  members.   However,  since 
this  technical  advice  and  assistance  are  for' the  benefit 
of  the  btates  Members,  many  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges.  The  political  decisions  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  however,  have  been  adversely  affected  by  a 
lack  of  settled  policy  and  integrity  in  applying  and 
interpreting  the  Covenant  on  the  part  of  the  btates 
Members,  and  by  the  non-adherence  to  the  Covenant  of 
large  and  powerful  states.  This  weakness  in  political 
decision  is  what  has  been  called  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  this  unwillingness  to  cooperate 
in  any  forceful  political  measures  would  affect  any  inter- 
national organization  adversly;  it  is  impossible  to 
compel  the  cooperation  of  apathetic  nations  with  a  com- 
mon resistance  to  agression^ 


In  twenty -two  years  of  experience,  the  League  has 
perfected  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  "by  peaceful  means.  It  has  created  channels  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
health,  social,  economic  and  financial  matters.   It 
has  accumulated  a  unique  collection  of  statistic;"  or/: 
these  matters,  which  has  permitted  the  study  of  inter- 
national trends.  And  it  has  trained  a  hod"/  of  experts 
in  dealing  with  those  matters  from  the  international 
point  of  view. 

In  spite  of  the  present  war,  the  League  of  Nations 
is  still  functioning.  Part  of  the  economic,  financial 
and  Transit  Department  has  been  sent  on  mission  to 
Princeton,  N.I.,  where  the  VjDrld  .economic, ..i^urye^  was 
printed;  demographic  studies  are  being  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  this  mission,  The  3t at  1st i.c.al  Yearbook., 
and  the  Monthly  o t at istjLcal.  Bull et in  are  still  being 
published.  A  branch  of  the  supervisory  Body  of  the 
Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs 
has  been  established  in  Washington,  D.  C,,  andi  its  work 
is  being  carried  on  through  this  and  the  Geneva  office, 
with  delay  but  practically  no  actual  interruption.  The 
Health  Organisation  continues  to  send  out  the  ;.  eekly 
Lpidemiological  survey,  having  statistics  from  many 
occupied  countries.   a  study  of  the  effect  of  ration- 
ing in  Lurope  on  the  general  level  of  health  has  been 


undertaken  in  C-encva.  The  work  of  biological  standard- 
ization of  sera,  vitamins,  hormones,  ana  certain  medica- 
ments, still  continues,  international  standards  being 
supplied  by  the,  Danish  btate  oorum  Institute  of  Copen- 
hagen and  by  the  National  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
Bamp stead  (U.h)  as  before.  No  hindrances  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  this  work.   Other  functions  of  the 
League,  while  not  of  such  immediate  importance,  are 
still  maintainor;  by   a  skeleton  staff,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate rapid  resumption  of  full  activity  as  soon  as 


the  hostilities  end. 


The  League  of  Nations  is  also  equipped  to  take- 
care  of  the  immediate  postwar  problems  -  disease  re- 
sulting from  undernourishment,  epidemics,  repatriation, 
refugees  without  countries,  housing,  nutrition,  prosti- 
tution —  by  reason  of  its  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  last  war.  Better  than  any  other 
organisation,  it  can  effect  the  gradual  tapering-off 
of  these  activities  and  their  integration  into  the  per- 
manent international  organization.  The  question  of 
mandates  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  League,  since 
it  has  studied  their  problems  since  the  inception  of 
the  system;  also,  to  deal  with  mandates  in  any  other 
way  would  necessitate  an  immense  and  unnecessary  amount 
o  f  n  ew  t  r  e  a  t  i  e  s . 

The  failure  of  the  League  is  attributed  to  the 
weakness  of  its  Covenant;  but  Article  16,  in  the  first 
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two  paragraphs,  gives  the  League  of  Nations  imncrrsc 

pot ent  ial  r o  s  i st anc  e , 

"Should  any  Membor  of  the  League  resort  to  war 
in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Article  13,  lo, 
or  15,  it- -shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted, an  act  of  war  agl?3-nst  all  other  members  of 
the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to 
subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  finan- 
cial relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  nationals  anc1  the  nationals  of  the 
covenant-breaking  State,  ana  the  prevention  of  all 
financial,  com  ere  ial  or  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nationals  of  the  covenant -breaking  State 
and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a 
Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  cut;-  of  the  Council  in  such 
case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Governments  con- 
cerned what  effective  military,  naval  or  air  force 
the  Members  of  the  League  shall  severally-  contri- 
bute to  the  armed  forces  to  bo  used  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League," 

If  these  provisions  were  enforced  fully,  agrassion  would 
be  resisted  by  all  members  of  the  League.  However,  any 
international  organization  is  only  as  strong  as  far  as 
the  nations  which  compose  it  live  up  to  their  agreements; 
it  is  impossible  to  compel  any  nation  to  cooperate  in  resist- 
ing agression  without  falling  into  power  politics,  economic 
sanctions  are  effective  only  if  applied  fully  by  all  states 
Members;  an  international  police  force  is  strong  only  as 
far  as  the  States  Members  arc  willing  to  make  it  so.  Any 
federal  organization  would  have  the  sane  disadvantage. 

Therefore  the  League  of  fat  ions  is  the  most  effective 
moans  for  international  organization;  the  various  temporary 
and  permanent  organizations  now  being  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  can  be  Integrated  into  its  structure,  as  necessary 
enlargements  of  the  organization.   If,  instead  of  the 


Principal  Allied  Powers  of  the  last  war,  the  principal 
United  Nations,  Russia,  Britain,  China,  .  ho  United  States 
are  substituted  as  permanent  members  of  the  Council,  the 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  will  bo  carried  into  the 
international  organization.  Therefore,  there  is  no  funda- 
mental advantage  of  any  other  plan  which  can  ovorwoigh 
the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  the  experience, 
the  machinery,  and  the  potential  power  to  maintain  inter- 
national cooperation  and  achieve  the  peace, 

Elizabeth  Boudreau 


TROPIC  Off  CMCEH,  by  Henry  Miller 

Like  the  eminent  Emerson,  Mr.  Henry  killer  thinks 
that  the  writer  should,  "choose  among  what  he  calls  his 
experience  ..."   In  Tropic  of  Cancer  Mr.  killer  succeeds  in 
doing  just  that.   Emerson,  however,  just  as  our  contemporary 
censors,  would  probably  not  have  approved  of  what  this  exper- 
ience is.   It  begins  with  the  following  thought;  "...  this  is 
a  prolonged  Insult,  a  gob  of  spit  in  the  face  of  Art,  a  kick 
in  the  pants  to  God,  Man,  Destiny,  Time,  Love,  Beauty. . .what 
you  will."   Mr.  Miller's  iconoclasm  is  set  In  Paris,  where 
he  exiled  himself  until  recently  when  he  returned  to  this 
country  of  his  birth.   It  is  a  Paris  of  quacks,  bums,  whores, 
and  artists  for  the  most  part.   In  a  conversational  present 
indicative  ho  writes  of  the  daily  life  and  nightly  life  of  a 
city  that  gathers  all  cities  into  one. 

Mr.  Miller's  novel  has  no  conventional  form.   It 
consists  of  passages  unified  by  the  same  omniverous  point 
of  view  focused  upon  approximately  five  categories  of  subject 
matter  that  recur  in  no  planned  order.   There  are  candid 
personal  anecdotes,  analysis  of  other  people,  discussions 
of  art,  comments  on  the  state  of  the  world,  and  surreal 
digressions  that  are  difficult  to  classify.   Through  all  of 
it  runs-vigcr ,  originality,  criticism,  and  occasionally  music. 

The  vigor  is  in  the  vein  of  Whitman  and  Thomas  Wolfe-- 


mountainous,  lusty,  undepressed.   The  originality  is  that 
of  the  new  metaphor,  the  strange  and  apt  juxtaposition  of 
words, the  cosmic  imagery,  the  deep  senauousness,  the  hur- 
ling emotional  impacts.   Trie  criticism  is  against  the  inertia 
and  paralysis  of  humanity  and  its  institutions.   The  music 
is  of  two  kinds.   First,  the  music  cf  a  hedonist  who  can 
call  degradation  dignity,  as  he  dances  along  the  artery  and 
sanctions  life,  making  it  from  the  death  in  life  about  him-- 
the  music  of  a  Bacchanalial  paean.   Secondly,  the  music  of 
words  --  lists  of  colors,  surreal  perceptions,  emotion- infused 
descriptions  of  nature. 

Tiie  hook  has  faults.   The  bh.  lliance  is  in  Isolated 
phrases,  moods,  passages.   The  passion  of  genius  is  in  them. 
But  the  passages  are  dozens  of  characters  in  search  of  an 
author,  of  a  director  to  synchronize  them  into  a  more  mature, 
more  meaningful  whole.   Tropic  of  Cancer  is  like  a  beautiful 
Venus  dismembered.   i/Vhen  hr.  killer  attempts  in  an  undisci- 
plined manner  to  reassemble  the  body,  he  is  likely  to  make 
the  eyes  crossed,  or  to  place  all  ten  fingers  on  one  hand. 
;nd  the  whole  monster  results  in  a  Tcholitckew  creation  of 
a  phallus  composed  of  snail  beautiful  sketches. 

The  leit  motif  is  a  heavy  one  of  sex,-  seldom 


nvlgoratod  by  a  pale  cast  of  thought . 


kany  passages  contain  all  the  words  that  every  child  of  twelve 
knows,  but  that  every  child  from  that  age  on  is  forbidden  to 
read.   And  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  often  expresses  the 
kind  of  immediacy  called  ankrodisiao.   But  the  alleged 


reaction  to  such,  literature  is  too  elusive  to  be  examined. 
find  if  there  are  o.ny  unsalutary  results,  thoy  escape  demonstra- 
tion.  Those  two  facts  render  the  suppression  of  such  a  book 
on  aphrodisiac  grounds  as  regrettable  as  only  the  author 
himself  could  express. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  sexual  behavior,  which 
is  to  ivir.  killer  synonymous  with  human  behavior,  are  powerful 
and  excellently  wrought.   But  many,  duo  perhaps  to  a  conscious 
desire  to  shock,  are  badly  handled,  badly  placed,  and  dully 
written  as  are  certain  other  passages  at  times.   In  quantity, 
the  poor  and  the  magnificent  tilt  for  possession  of  the  bridge. 
Whichever  wins,  however,  the  quality  of  the  blood  spilt  by 
the  magnificent  has  corpuscles  of  greatness. 

|!I  am  going  to  sing  for  you",  claims  Mr.  Miller  on 
one  of  the  first  pages.   And  he  admits  that  sometimes  it  is 
off-key.   But  he  sings  through  all  his  books,  through  The 
wisdom  of  the  Heart,  The  Cosmo  logical  Eye,  and  The  Colossus 
of  lv-oroussi,  those  of  his  books  that  are  not  banned.   The 
first  two  are  miscellanies  designed  to  give  the  public  an  ink- 
,  ling  of  what  is  in  Black  Spring,  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  etc. 
In  the  two  of  the  three  available  books  mentioned  above  there 
are  stories  and  essays  that  arc  perfectly  polished,  which  show 
l\    bide  of  the  author  not  in  Tropic  of  Cancer,  such  as  the 
serious  literary  critic,  the  arty  scenario  writer.   But  even 
as  a  critic  his  emphasis  is  on  singing  his  own  tunes  about  love 
and  tolerance  (:;thc  law  which  suffers  or  permits  things  to  be 
as  they  are");  about  the  true  reality  that  is  always  written  on 
chaos;  about  changing  individual  attitudes  rather  than  the  poli- 


tical  and  social  situations,  po-^ts  of  view  no  loss  interesting 

than  debatable. 

Hariaxa  Kroiselman 


DECLINE  AND  FaLL 


One  morning  I  was  trespassing 

An  estate  abandoned  now 

And  brooding  in  rays  elf 

Upon  its  ruined  garden, 

How  it  repeats 

The  history  it  imitates: 

Rome  laying  down  the  law 

Of  Diminishing  Returns 

Driving  from  tiaine  to  Florida 

In  flights  of  boredom 

And  never  resting  here 

In  summer  simplicity, 

Skipping  felicity; 

The  Stately  Homos  of  England 

Greater  than  everything 

But  war, 

Imperial. 

False  romantic  gardens 

Coming  true 

In  romantic  ruin 

Overrun  with  wild  things 

Hay-making  on  the  private  lawns 

Becoming  our  country  again. 

And  standing  on  the  dear  shore 

I  felt  a  horrid  drone. 

The  sky  patrol  fell  down. 

Daedalus  and  Icarus,  your  heir 

uajor  Graves  with  long- trained  skill 

<   ivo  to  his  burning  plane  the  gun 

iind  r-.ow  oom'aonds  himself 

To  a  silver  parachute 

Aesthetic  in  the  sun. 

The  piano  at  once  sought  water 

iind  is  gone.   How  the  vi  nd  takes 

kajor  Graves 

Landward  riding  swinging  slow. 

The  eye  is  cruel 

Serving  itself 

It  calls  this  waste  and  peril  beautiful, 

So  "bould  I  pluck  it  out. 


But  watch,  reflex 

In  action  on  the  chore-: 

The  spotter's  eye,  the  telephone 

And  many  motors  turning  all  at  once; 

The  rest  of  men 

Aro  coming  to  the  gallant  Major's  aid. 

Salvage  before  it  sinks 

A  piece  of  hurt  machinery 

And  feed  the  nervous  Major 

Coffee  aid  <x>  mmendatioiis 

For  an  accurate  deed-- 

Wrecking  fire  extinguished 

Striking  sober  water, 

And  a  cool  man  brought  to  land. 

The  eye  is  kind. 

Grateful  for  revival 

The  Major  drinks  and  remembers 

how  the  map  beneath  him 

Came  true  while  ho  descended. 

Yes,  Major,  walking  from  the  station 

The  extent  of  our  potato  fields  unfolded 

Thinking  of  the  seventy  I've  done  there  more  thai 

once 

Straining  at  your  tutored  flight. 

The  quiet  of  the  evening  came  around  mo 

And  I  thought  I  Saw  my.  way! 

Reject  renown 

And  moot  I  trust 

A  little  recognition  whore  I  need  it 

Really, 

-And  moot  the  light  of  evening 

On  staple  crops 

And  h e  x p  f  u  1   co  ram  onp .1  ac  o 

Cokiu-  true-. 

H.A.Gorner 


RIOT 

You've  certainly  heard  of  Jessica  morenont  -  seen 
her  plays,  perhaps.   Of  course.   one's  sort  of  a  minor 
institution  now,  like  the  barrymores  and  Orson  l/lfell^s 
iuaytae  you  remember  that  -  what  the  newspapers  called  - 
the  Grand  Central  Riot,  about  ten  years  back,   and  how 
she  spent  the  night  in  jail,  and  so  on"?   Oh,  well,  she '3 
certainly  changed  now.   This  article,  for  instance.   In  a 
fluffy  apron  -  and  there's  a  picture  of  Jerry.   Wot  handsome, 
but  he's  photogenic.   Sort  of  thoughtful  and  kind-looking, 
lie's  a  Sew  York  lawyer.   \4uite  a  good  one,  too.   You'd 
think" It  would  be  awkward  for  hin,  having  such  a  famous 
wife,  but  he  carries  it  ofi  Yory  well,   .and  as  I  say,  she's 
changed  a  lot. 

Saint  Joan  was  her  best  play.   You  can  see  she'd 
be  a  natural  for  the  part.   It  had  the  longest  run  of  any- 
thing Shaw  ever  wrote  -  no,  Tobacco  Road,-  but  pretty  mar- 
velous, and  she  carried  the  whole  thing.   Yes,  see  here 
on  the  next  page,  a  shot  of  the  playbill  -  Jessica 
luorenont  in  G.B.Shaw's  paint  Joan. 

It  was  .the  play  of  the  year,  she  lived  the  part 
all  through  the  run  -  simply  marvelous.   iivhen  it  finally 
closed  she  had  her  own  company  -  they're  still  going,  too. 
Forty-third  Street.   Mice  location.   And  a  million  and  one 
things  to  do  every  minute,  she  was  tops  in  radio,  she  wrote, 
mostly  for  the  Now  Yorker;  she  oven  tried  Hollywood.   But 


of  course  it's  not  like  the  legit.   Well,  she  was  always 
a  nervous  woman  -  on  the  go  every  minute.   I  donlt  know 
where  alio  met  Jerry  first,  but  maybe  the  story  would, 
interest  you.   I  think  lovo  affairs  are  fascinating  anyway. 
Jerry  told  me  all  this  -  I've  known  him  for  years.   Back 
there  he  was  pretty  lonely  and  wo  used  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  together. 

Oh,  don't  get  any  ideas.   I  was  crowding  forty-five 
when  I  first  mot  him.   But  wo  liked  each  other,  and  we 
happened  to  think  alike.   He's  a  grand  boy.   He  told  me 
the  whole  story.   It  was  marvelous. 

I  don't  know  where  he  met  her.   Whore  would  an 
actress  meet  a  law  student?   Some  stupid  luncheon,  I  guess. 
Jerry  said  the  minute  he  set  eyes  on  her  ho  knew  what  didn'-t 
seem  to  occur  to  anyone  else,  that  she  was  going  to  pieces. 
I  guess  it  must  have  interested  him.   You  know  that  straight 
blond  hair  of  hers  and  her  big  eyes  -  I  suppose  she  looked 
quite  self-possessed,  but  Jerry  kind  of   got  a  glimpse  of 
something  hysterical.   Ho  said  it  was  the  way  she  listened 
to  people  -  if  they  were  saying  something  stupid  or  dull 
she  looked  as  if  she'd  like  to  scream.   She'd  break  in  on 
them  with  a  sort  of  electric  impatience,  trying  to  hold  her 
temper,  lighting  another  cigarette.   Jerry  said  she  Initialed 
right  down  to  her  ankles. 


Somehow,  I  don't  remember  quite,  he  got  her  out 
of  this  party  or  what  ever  it  was  just  as  she  was  about  to 
throw  a  tray  of  pate  do  fois  gras  at  her  manager.   It  must 
have  been  a  real  situation.   I  don't  know  how  ho  did  it, 
except  Jerry's  that  typo,   he  took  her  to  a  movie  to  calm 
her  down.   It  was  that  stupid  thing,  Last  Year's  Lilacs, 
you  know,  awfully  complicated  and  stark  -  some  people 
thought  it  was  wonderful.   Well,  he  said  it  was  funny, 
they  watched  this  drivel  for  a  while  and  then  she  seemed 
to  bo  getting  sleepy.   She  kind  of  leaned  over  and  dozed 
on  the  man  next  to  her.   Jerry  poked  her  and  said,  "Must 
you  pick  a  perfectly  strange  shoulder?"   Ho thing  mauly 
about  him,  but  she  was  very  attractive,  you  know. 

Well  for  a  while  she  tried  to  keep  herself  awake 
but  in  a  minute  3he  slid  over  onto  Jerry's  chest  si  d 
slept  through  two  whole  shows,   About  five  hours. 

Well,  Jerry  just  sat  there  with  that  beautiful 
hair  sort  of  under  his  chin  and  tried  to  figure  out  what 
was  wrong  with  her.   First  of  course  he  guessed  it  was 
dope  or  something  but  he  wasn't  sure.   Still,  what  else 
could  it  be?  He  finally  sort  of  hit  of  the  idea  that  she 
was  just  plain  tired.   She's  a  very  serious  person  and 
she'd  been  doing  the  work  of  six  geniuses,  and  she  just 
let  down,   xie  thought  of  all  the  appointments  an.  e  must  be 
missing,  but  it  was  kind  of  a  thrill  for  him  and  he  just 
let  her  sleep. 


Sho  woke  up  when  the  Pathe  rooster  was  crowing  for 
tho  third  time.   Jorry  said  she  just  looked  up,  and  looked 
around  at  him,  and-,  said  after  a  minute,  l  rt  of  scared, 
"What  time  is  it?'1   He  told  her  it  was  well  after  eight 
o'clock.   She  had  a  radio  show  at  eight- thirty,  and  she 
just  gathered  up  her  furs  and  ganged  out  of  there.   Jerry 
took  her  to  tho  iistor  aid  she  got  her  script,  which  she 
hadn't  oven  road,  she'd  missed  the  rehearsal  which  was 
scaocu  led  for  six,  and  he  got  her  to  the  studio,  and  the 
announcer  and  tho  cast  had  boon  stalling  for  ten  minutes, 
well  it  was  a  pretty  punk  show.   She  staggered  out  about 
nine-fifteen  after  a  half-hour  of  desperate  ad-libbing,  and 
Jerry  told  her  ho  felt  responsible  and  ho  got  her  to  the 
St.  Regis  Roof  where  she  was  doing  imitations  for  tho  late 
.suppor  crowd,   Sho  do^s  marvelous  imitations.   Awfully  subtle, 
though.   1  toll  you,  sho  demands  an  intelligent  audience. 
That's  why  sho  left  Hollywood  so  fast. 

Jerry  said  he  never  spent  such  an  evening.   She  had  to 
go  back  and  change  and  got  to  the  Stork  Club  for  tho  aftor- 
theatrc  show,  and  then  of  course  sho  wound  up  at  RasbantorLs 
whore  all  the  theatre  gang  go,  and  about  five  in  the  morning 
ho  got  her  back  to  the  ^stor  just  slightly  high.   And  he 
said  he  found  out  later  that  tho  next  morning  she  had  a 
portrait  sitting  at  ten. 


Well, -die  didn't  got  to  any  classes  all  the  next 
day;  ho  was  so  wrought  up  and  worn  down.   All  this  is  just 
about  a  wcok  before  the  Grand  Central  Riot,  you  soo.   It 
all  happened  Swish.'  like  that,   lie  came  up  to  sec  -no  and 
told  no  the  whole  thing. 

I  could  see  trio  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  I  gave 
It  to  him  straight.   I  said,  "Jerry, "  and  I  was  telling  him 
exactly  what  I  thought,  "that  girl  .is  probably  a  little 
bitch  with  a  first  night  bouquet  for  a  heart  and  grease 
P^.int  runni  ig  in  her  veins.   She  probably  lives  on  marajuana 
and  she'll  bo   going  downhill  in  six  months.   But  you  don't 
think  so,  aid  I  don't  think  so.   If  there's  any  good  stuff 
inaido  her  somebody  ought  to  pull  her  up  short,  and  if 
you  don't  try  you'll  be  sorry  all  your  life.1' 

well  It  took  him  a  week  to  get  near  her  again.   Every 
day  she  was  busier.   She  couldn't  say  no  to  a  project,  she 
had  to  give  to  give  it  her  best,  no  matter  what  she  did. 
That's  what  was  ruining  her  -  but  it's  just  what  makes 
her  so  gr^at.   Other  people  didn't  soo  It  the  way  Jerry 
did,  they  thought  she  was  just  busy  and  they  were  glad, 
and  she  of  course  was  thrilled.   She'd  boon  coming  up 
slowly  for  years  aid  now  things  wore  breaking  her  way. 

It  came  aboi  t  because  ;ho  was  starting  a  r.c«  play, 
and  immedi,..1"  _ly  all,.  ,;ancc :  Led  ovory'".hir:g  else  for  the  time 
being.   Y'.-"„  'vm  ,?c   It  was  Heaven  is  Maureen.  Yes.   How,  but 


any-body  could  sec  It  was  one  of  the  best,   Sfro  was 

captivated,  completely  absorbed.   Of  course  she's  really 
net  much  of  a  Coined ie one,  aid.  it  has  these  screamingly  funny 
episodes  in  with  the  subtle  shiff.   She  had  to  work  awfully 
hard  on  it. 

Jerry  phoned  her  one  morning  en  a  hunch  and  sure 
enough,  she  was  there  but  she'd  been  just  sleeping  and 
studying  her  script  and  wasn't  in  a  mood  for  anything  else. 
So  he  arranged  to  take  her  to  the  morning  rehearsal  and  lunch. 
There  was  an  evening  rehearsal  too,  and  he  decided  he  could 
probably  make  a  day  of  it.   Wo  work  again,  you  see?   I 
was  so  afraid  he  night  lose  his  job  ovur  her.   But  I  under- 
estimated. 

She  was  just  the  same,  blonde,  strong-looking, 
very  smart,  when  he  called  ior  her.   He  couldn't  see  the 
nerves   -  tn.Qught  maybe  she'd  gotten  back  on  her  feet,   he 
nttct Jaavo  been  feeling  prutty  foolish,  thinking  of  how 
he'd  planned  to  save  her  from  insanity  and  so  on.   But 
when  he  watched  the  rehearsal  he  could  see  the  old  look 
In  her  face,  that  electric  sort  of  repressed  attitude. 
I  don't  know  why  CJrcunbaum  hired  that  director.   They 
cnanged  him  before  long.   But  he  was  a  stupid  oaf  If  ever 
there  was  one.   He'd  be  good  running  a  pageant  on  the 
Progress  of  Industry,  or  a)  nothing.   He  had  a  heavy  hand. 


And  you  know  fauayun  i3  haurcon.  Delicate  isn't 
tie  word.   It's  practically  gossamer.   Jerry  said  there  was 
one  part  especially  when  Jessica  was  all  icy  end  pent  up 
"because  ic  couldn't  stand  that  nan':-  interpretation  -  It 
vas  the  second  act,  where  her  lover  cones  in  and  she  stands 
up  and  says,  "Jonahi"  and  collapses  into  his  arms.   Well 
this  creature,  can't  remember  his  none,  wanted  her  to 
scream  and  run  to  hiu  in  a  so  rt  of  ecstasy,  which  of 
course  woulun't  fit  in  at  all.   "Ye-1  re  glad  to  se^-  him, " 
he  kept  saying.   ''he's  been  gone  for  six  months."   She'd 
interrupt  and,  you  know,  try  to  explain,  which  anyone  will 
tell  you  is  just  not  done,  and  she'd  get  ail  tight-lipped 
and  muff  the  thing.   That  just  isn't  the  way  to  play  that 
scene,  of  course,  it's  supposed  to  be  very  controlled  and 
thwarted,  and  so  on  -  that  director  just  didn't  get  it, 
that's  all,  and  she  should  have  kept  her  head  clear  aid 
done  What  he  said.   I  suppose,  but  if  you  know  anything 
about  Jessica  Eoromont,  you  know  she's  an  artist.   She 
can't  stand  blundering.   And  Jonah,  well  that  was  Evan 
Lclntyrc,  maybe  you  renerfoer.   He's  an  actor,  but  not 
much  of  a  man.   He  was  sort  of  stupid  -  looks  like  a  fish 
without  his  r.iakoup.   I  wish  some  of  his  fans  could  see  him 
in  real  life. 

As  I  say,  it  all  added  up,  and  by  lunch  tine 
Jessica  was  a  wreck.   Jerry  gave  her  a  talking  to. 


"Listen,11  He  said,  "For  an  intelligent  woman  you're 
acting  like  a  fool.   You've  got  thestuff  all  right,  but  you 
don't  know  how  to  handle  it.   Why  do  you  go  on  working  so 
hard?  Would  the-- world  stop  if  Jessica  korenont  went  off 
the  radio?   If  she  resigned  from  that  theatre  group?   It's 
on  its  feet  now  any  way.   Suppose  people  innight  clubs  had 
to  be  entertained  by  crooners  instead  of  Jessica  Moremont? 
Who  would  go  nuts  if  the  New  Yorker  didn't  have  a  sparkling 
koremont  article  twice  a  month?   But  someone  is  going  nuts 
if  it  keeps  up." 

"You  mean  me,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  tucking  in  the 
salad.   ■'. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  discipline?"  Jerry  cried.  "Of 
conserving  resources;  of  doing  the  important  thing?   Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  your  acting  and  your  nerves  would 
benefit  by  eight  hours  of  sleep  a  night  and  time  to  be  alone, 
to  think,  to  talk  and  read  and  play? 

"I'm  making  money  hand  over  fist,"  said  Jessica. 
"Of  course  I  havn't  time  to  do  all  the  things  that  attract 
me.   hut  right  now  the  public  wants  horemont.   I'm  cracking 
my  oyster  before  hay  comes  around." 

"Don't  kid  yourself,"  Said  Jerry.   "It  wont  be  the 
oyster  that  cracks.   You're  going  nuts.  I  can  see  It." 

That  set  her  thinking.   She  knew  it  too,  of  course. 
But  it  must  have  made  her  mad,  because  she  picked  up  her 
t  h  1  n  e  s  a  nd  s  t  a  r  t  e  6    t  o  a  o . 


Jerry  beckoned  for  the  check.   He  was  nad  because 
Jessica  had  deliberately  out  the  whole  question  on  a 
mercenary  basis.--  ^e  knew  just  by  the  way  she  referred  to 
it  that  money  was.  incidental  to  her.   The  truth  was  that  she 
had  waited  so  long  for  the  breaks,  and  only  one  in  a  million 
ever  arrives  at  all  -  she  was  taking  what  she  could  get. 
Trying  to  barricade  herself  where  she  couldn't  be  routed  - 
building  a  house  on  the  same  street  as  Bernhardt  and  Cornell. 
She  did  it,  too.   But  Jerry  was  involved  enough  at  that 
point  to  count  the  cost  and  wonder. 

"nook  at  you.'1  he  said,  bluntly,  ''You've  sweated 
and  you've  got  what  you  wanted,  -aid  here  you  are  with  a 
lousy  direetor  and  a  cod-faced  leading  man,  tearing  your 
heart  out  because  its  not  coming  up  to  your  dreams." 

He  had  taken  her  art.  to  stop  her  and  as  she  pulled 
away  ana  made  for  the  door  he  grabbed  the  revolving  panel 
so  she  couldn't  ge b  out.   All  ho  could  think  of  to  say, 
feeling  the  way  he  did,  was  sort  of  low,  "I  wish  I  could 
help  you- " 

She  was  actually  surprised.   She  looked  as  if  she'd 
never  seen  him  before.   For  a  minute  she  was  almost  human, 
Then  she  snapped  out  of  it  and  he  let  her  go  weaving  through 
the  crowd  to  the  curb,  hailing  a  taxi. 

"I  suppose  that's  what  you  might  call  a  quarrel," 
he  thought,  and  went  to  the  lounge  to  smoke  and  think  out 
the  next  move. 


But  as  it  happened,  any  thinking  he  nay  have  done 
was  sure  wasted.   She  told  him  the  rest  of  the  stcr  y  later, 
when  it  was  straightened  out.   Give  him  credit,  all  through 

the  worst  of  it,  when  he  didn't  even  know  the  score,  he 
stuck  to  his  guns.   Love,  1  guess. 

LIow  let's  see tae  whole  thing  was  Lvan 

:.aclntyre's  fault,  !_  think,   Lay  have  been  a  fish,  but  no 
one  ever  called  him  cold-blooded,  She  loathed  him,  tnough. 
You  can  sco  why.   he's  got  sneaky  eyes.   Well  in  that 
scene  in  'Lie  second  act,  that  director  kept  insisting, 
he  went  over  it  again  and.  again,  the  look,  the  scream, 
the  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  .  iiii  actress  gets  used 
to  those  things  but  somehow  Jessica  was  so  wrought  up  she 
couldn't  stomach  throwing  herself  at  that  codfish  and  a 
lingering  kiss  and  all  that.   She  walked  through  it  about 
ten  tines  deadpan  and  Bearbaum,  who  was  watching,  and 
that  director  were  both  tearing  their  cigars,  and  of  course, 
the  air  was  blue.   Finally  Becrbaum,  he's  a  wonderful  man, 
he  said  very  quietly,  "Come  down,  jiiiss  noronont,  and  have 
a  cigarette,  then  we'll  try  again." 

Well  she  -  I  guess  she  must  ±iave  hoon   going  to 
±  '  "ces  then  -  she  said  to  Jerry  after  it  was  all  over, 
she  didn't  know  what  she  was  doing  bu  almost  unconsciously 
she  sort  of  called  up  before  her  eyes  a  vision  of  Jerry, 
his  nice  solemn  face,  ana  she  must  have  sort  of  tried  to 
feel  as  if  it  was  him  she  was  welcoming,  and  she  said 


sort  of  indistinct,  ''Jerry J  "  and  ran  and  flung  herself  on 
Evan  aid  kissed  heck  out  of  lain,   lie  was  practically 
paralyzed  when.' she  let  go. 

That  was  funny,  because  she  told  Jerry  afterwards 
she  hadn't  even  thought  of  being  in  love  with  him  but 
somehow  that's  how  it  happened. 

Well,  that  director  was  tickled  pink.   He  yelled, 
"That's  it  J  That's  what  I  wantedj''   And  he  let  it  go  and 
had  then  finish  the  act.   Well  I  saw  the  play  and  when  they 
Changed  directors  they  changed  that  business,  and  the  whole 
interpretation  was  different,  but  that  saved  a  situation 
anyway . 

Evan  haclntyre  really  was  impressed  though,   tie  didn't 
see  how  Jessica  was  quite  unbalanced  by  that  time,   he 
just  knew,  I  suppose,  that , he 'd  been  kissed  right  out  of 
this  world. 

When  they  were  through  he  took  Jess  to  supper  .and 
got  her  looping  and  somehow  they  decided  to  go  to  Connecti- 
cut for  the  weekend.   Wo  rehearsals  til  nonday,  and  I  sup- 
pose that's  tiie  type  of  thing  he  enjoys,  but  it  isn't 
exactly  up  Jessica's  alley. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  how  it  all  happened  was 
this:   They  wont  to  Grand  Central  about  ten  o'clock  and 
Evan  bought  tickets.   Jessica  had  two  suitcases]  he'd  gone 
up  to  her  apartre  nt  and  gotten  her  to  pack.   She  had  on  a 
bright  red  wool  dress  and  a  fur  coat  and  one  of  those 


queer  la  ts,  just  ner  type,  she  really  must  have  looked 
outstanding.   Things  always  break  that  way  for  Jessica. 
Like  her  marrying  a  man  named  Paine,  when  of  all  the  awful 
names  there  are,  Jessica  Paine  sounds  almost  as  good  as 
Jessica  fcoremOrrt"*.   I  guess  that's  part  of  her  being  an 
actress,   ner  whole  life  is  sort  of  fitting  and  dramatic. 

Well,  the  station  was  crowded  and  everyone  rushing 
every  which  way,  as  they  always  do  m  Grand  Central,   when 
it  happened  she  and  Evan  were  right  on  "that  side  where  you 
go  out  for  the  trains,  suddenly  she  seamed  to  come  to. 
cine  looked  at  Evan  and  she  stopped  with  the  bag  she  was 
carrying  sort  of  dangling  from  her  hand,  and  she  said  very 
distinctly,  "What  are  you  doing  here?   Where  are  we  going? 

Well  he  must  have  been  rocked  back  on  his  heels 
and  I  guess  he  said  something  about  ''Remember,  darling, 
we're  going  to  Cormecticutt,  just  the  -two  of  us."  Well, 
Jessica  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  Grand  Central  Station, 
and  her  voice  -  you  know  any  actress  hascarrying  power 
but  3i  e  can  really  make  herself  heard,  and  she  yelled,  just 
as  loud  as  she  could.   I  guess  he'd  been  trying  to  put  his 
arm  around  her.   She  screamed,  "DarllngJ  Darling.'  Connecti- 
cut t.'  You  fried  oyster,  take  your  clammy  fins  off  me.   I 
wouldn't  sleep  with  you  if  you  were  the  sandman  --"  and  she 
lifted  up  with  that  white  leather  suitcase  and  brought  it 
down  over  his  head. 


It  knocked  him  out.   She  stood  over  him,  emptying 
the  suitcase  on  his  chest,  throwing  bottles  and  jars  and 
unmentionables  all  over  that  beautiful  stone  floor  -  such  a 
mess  has  never  beeii-:.ufie  before  or  since. 

By  that  time  everybody  was  looking  and  listening  and 
they  all  knew  who  she  wea,  or  most  of  them,  even  if  she  hadn't 
been  screaming  the  whole  time,  swearing,  threatening,  she  was 
really  crazy.   Some  men  tried  to  stop  her  but  she  kicked  and 
punched  and  most  everybody  just  watched,  kind  of  struck  dumb, 

Then,  with  policemen  coming  in  and  tilings  commencing 
to  get  really  noisy,  Jessica  stopped,  threw  one  big  bottle  of 
toilet  water  against  trie  train  gate,  and  then  -  and  holding 
her  audience  tiie  way  she  can  -  she  tore  off  her  hat,  her  coat, 
hurled  ner  handbag  in  a  porter's  face,  kicked  off  her  shoes 
and  threw  them  at  some  women  from  Boston,  tore  ofi  her  stock- 
ings and  ran  barefoot,  out  past  everybody,  into  the  street. 

Thai  was  when  the  riot  really  began,   a  lot  of  people 
were  fighting  for  souvenirs,  and  a  lot  were  just  fighting,  and 
the  policemen  were  charging  around  and  every  one  v/as  missing 
trains  and  the  poor  guys  in  the  Information  booth  were  going 
wild.   I  don't  know  why  no  one  was  crushed;  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  for   Jessica. 

And  Jess,  she  was  wandering  quietly  around  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  collapse,  It  v/as  raining  and  her  hair  was 
in  &a.£ls  Strings  and  her  bare  feet  and  that  red  wool  dress  was 


up  around  her  hips,  of  course,  and  running  rivulets  down  her 
legs,  about  two  in  the  morning  some  policeman  found  her  down 
in  the  Village,  no  one  had  annoyed  her  of  course,  because  she 
looked  like  a  crazy,  -woman;  she  w_as.   And  the  poor  cop  couldn't 
get  a  word  out  of  her  so  he  locked  her  up  and  after  she  had 
slept  'til  about  noon  tiie  next  day  of  course  the  papers  were 
full  of  it,  you  wouldn't  believe  what  a  sensation  it  caused; 
they  got  some  clothes  for  her,  her  maid  came  down  and  tried  to 
repair  her  some  and  that  afternoon  she  had  to  appear  before  the 
judge.   It  was  really  just  a  matter  of  trie  fine,  she  had  been 
drunk j  of  course. 

Well,  that  courtroom  was  full  of  reporters  and  so  on, 
And  Jessica,  witn  that  blonde  hair  perfectly  straight  from  the 
ram  hanging  around  her  shoulders  and  looking  for  some  reason 
like  an  angel. 

It  was  really  a  very  trifling  sort  of  call-over. 
After  all,  just  a  fine  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.   It  was 
dramatic,  though,  because  of  Jessical,  and  so  many  people  being 
there.   The  whole  cast  of  heaven  is  kaureen  and  Greenbaum  and 
that  director,  and  just  everybody  from  Kasbanter's  and  the 
Stork  Club  and  the  St,  Regis  and  Columbia  Broadcasting,  and 
everybody  -  and  Jerry  .fame,  the  fool,  that's  what  1  told  him, 
but  ho  kept  saying  it  was  his  fault  and  he  wanted  to  get  her 
before  it  was  too  late.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  right,  but 
ho  di  dn't  know  It.   he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  what  he 
was  fighting  for,  what  would  come  of  it,  hut  as  I  said  he  sort 


of  stuck  to  his  guns  with  his  eyes  closed. 

They  went  over  everything  methodically,  they  had 
the  policemen  and  a  lot  of  witnesses,  the  two  ladies  from 
Boston  who'd  gotten  .Jess 's  shoes  in  the  face,  and  the  station 
master  who  just  talked  about  the  damage,  roal  ana.  reputational, 
to  Grand  Central  Station.   And  poor  Evan  Maclntyre,  who  really 
iaul  an  awful  embarrassing  tine,  because  everybody  had  heard 
the  whole  story  so  clearly.   1  must  say  he  carried  it  off  pretty 
well  for  a  codfish.   The  Boston  girls  were  really  the  rarest. 
But  I've  forgotten  most  of  it.   It  doesn't  matter.   I  remember 
tne  lawyer  asked  one  of  them,  the  older  one,  "viftiat  did  you  think 
was  happening?"  And  she  raised  her  eyebrows  and  sort  of 
snorted,  "Really  I  had  no  Idea."   They  wouldn't,  you  know  - 
Boston  -  Then  he  said, "and  kiss  Moremont  -ah-  threw  her  shoes 
at  you?"   "One  shoe  at  me,  and  one  at  my  sister, "  very  pointedly, 
I  dent  know  what  sue  thought  she  was  proving. 

Anyway  it  all  ended  by  the  judge  proposing  a  fine 
It  wasn't  much  of  one,  Jess  was  looking  awfully  penitent  and 
It  had  been  brought  out  how  poor  hiss  horemont  had  deliberately 
been  inebriated  by  this  isar.  haclntyre  and  her  outburst  was 
merely  righteous  indignation,  etc., etc. 

But  wnen  tilings  threatened  to  come  to  a  head  was  when 
the  judge  announced-  or  pronounced-  the  fine.   It  occurs  to 
me  that  maybe  it  was  a  flashback  to  the  trial  in  Saint  Joan 
when  they  tell  her  she'll  get  life  imprisonment  and  she  chooses 
death  -  point  of  honor,  sort  of  -  well,  Jessica  luoremont  .  • 


actually  stood  up  and  said  she  wouldn't  pay  it.   She  said  she 
didn't  deserve  it  and  sho  wouldn't  pay  It  no  natter  what,   a 
lot  of  pointless  argument  wont  on  all  in  a  very  subdued  and 
courteous  way.,  but  .1,  could  sec  sho  was  getting  ready  to  fly  off 
the  handle  and  I  poked  Jerry  and  ho  get  up  and  wont  over  to  the 
judge  and  you  ecu    't  hear  but  he  said  a  few  urgent  words  to 
Jessica  and  then  he  wrote  out  a  cnock  and  then  took  Jessica's 
arm  and  steered  her  oi.it.   It  was  an  interesting  finale. 

Have  you  time  to  near  the  rest?  This  is  the  part 
that  interested  ine  the  most,  .  n  account  of  Jerry.   I  was  afraid 
he  couldn't  have  known,   But  \:hoa   a  man's  inlove,  well  some 
run  are  tongue-tied,  but  I  didn't  think  Jerry  would  be.   I 
mean  he's  a  very  decided  person.   Though  you'd  hardly  think  he 
was  the  man  for  Jessica,   he  was,  though,   gone  women  might  pre- 
fer their  men  a  little  more  lean  and  hungry,  but  I  don't  know, 
lie  isn't  handsome,  but  he's  awfully  attractive.  And  better  and 
better  looking  with  age  too.   Well,  whoa  Jerry  and  Jess  left  the 
courtroom,  as  I  said,  I  was  worried.   It's  funny  how  we  all 
think  ox  them  as  Jerry  and  Jess  now.   You  wouldn't  think  Jessica 
was  quite  that  type,   hut  they  are,  they  gc  together  just  like 
tneir  names.   They're  a  sort  of  team.   I've  bem  to  some  of  the 
nicest  dinners  at  their  house,   It's  right  over  west  somewhere' 
jus  tout  side  tao  city,  and  they've  go'C  a  really  picked  circle  of 
friends,  wonderful,  Interesting  people,   mostly  Jerry's  friends, 
I  guess.   Jessica  still  drops  in  at  liasbanter's  when  she  can, 


but  as  she  says,  if  you're  away  fron  there  for  as  little  as 
a  week,  you've  got  to  start  fresh  -  a  whole  slew  of  new  people, 
and  a  lot  of  things  you  never  heard  of  are  already  stale  nev/3. 
That's  the  way  in  the  theatre,  they  cone  and  go  so  fast,  if 
you're  not  in  there  every  minute  you  lose  the  drift.   And  yet 
it's  always  the  sane,  really.   You  can  always  jump  in  again* 
You ' re  always  at  homo . 

Well  Friday  night  was  the  riot  and  the  trial  and  every- 
thing was  on  Saturday.   Sunday  Jerry  cane  over  for  dinner  and  I 
was  so  glad,  "because  of  course,  I  wanted  to  hear  everything, 

I  gave  him  arare  steak*   There's  nothing  like  beef- 
steak to  loosen  a  man's  tongue.   He  carved,  and  he  started  fron 
the  beginning  ao.  d  told  me  tne  whole  story. 

First  I  asked  what  he  said  to  Jessica  to  shut  her  up 
in  the  courtroom,   he  grinned.  "Mabel,"  he  said,  "I'd  just 
gotten  everything  figured  out.   I  just  looked  her  in  tne  eye 
and  I  said,  '1  know  what  you're  driving  at,  Jessica,  but  really 
the  judge  isn't  so-.  §l\Mb,  Laws  do  have  a  little  sense  to  them; 
pay  the  fine  ad  let's  get  out  of  here'.   But  she.  wouldn't,  so 
I  just  said,  'nook,  I'm  paying  your  fine,   Don't  you  make  a 
move.   I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  later.'  .and  I  paid  it  and  we 
lit  out. '' 

"But  what  Wets  there  to  explain?51  I  asked  him,  ''She 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  why  she  was  being  fined.  She's 
just  stubborn." 


But  he  said,  "Ho,  she  honestly  didn't  know.   She  didn't 
know  why  there  were  lav;s  and  fines  or  anything,   She  just  didn't 
want  to  shell  out  good  money  for  having  raised  a  ruckus."  no 
looked  very  intense  with  steak  poised  on  his  fork  and  a  suggestion 
of  gravy  about  tne  chin. 

Well  I  have  to  admire  what  he'd  done,  he  took  that 
crazy  girl,  she  was  kind  of  dazed,  and  drove  up  to  the  park 
and  they  watched  the  river  and  he  talked  for  about  two  hours, 
ne  gave  me  the  gist  of  what  he  said.   He  said: 

"I've  seen  you  in  action,  Jessica  Moremont,  and  I've 
heard  you  talking  in  Rasbanter's  about  how  you  can't  understand 
people  actually  going  to  offices  day  after  day  and  everybody 
earning  their  own  grubby  little  living  and  being  Good  iroviders 
and  Solid  Citizens,   .aid  I've  also  seen  what  you've  done  with 
your  life  so  far.   I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  teople  aren't 
as  dumb  as  you  think.   Sometimes  they  have  reasons  for  what  they 
do. 

You've  lived  where  a  lot  of  modern  ideas  got  fed  to 
you,  so  you  don't  even  know  a  lot  of  very  fundamental  things 
that  ordinary  humdrum  people  take  for  granted.  You  don't  know 
for  instance,  that  people  live  together  in  cities  because  cities 
are  sociable,  luxurious,  interesting  places  with  lots  of  privi- 
leges and  utilities  for  everyone,  no  natter  what  their  job  is. 
You  dont  know  that  I,  for  instance,  chose  to  be  a  lawyer  because 
I  wanted  to  help  straighten  out  complications  and  help  preserve 
another  thing  you  nev^r  heard  of,  justice.   You  thinic  I  am 


just  a  boy  who  became  a  lawyer*  Yo\i  don't  know  I  thought  it 
out  and  decided  for  aysolf  end  find  drama,  interest,  satisfac- 
tion in  it,   What's  more,  an  awful  lot  of  people  whom  you 
consider  commonplace  like  me  have  brains,  they  think,  they 
know  what  they're  doing. 

And  another  thing:  you  would  never  ra  rry  me,  because 
1  have  a  dull,  ordinary  job  with  office  hours  every  day.   You 
don'b  know  that  the  reason  I  have  office  hours  is  so  1  can 
m  ot  people  and.  work  with  them,  because  if  I  worked  just  at 
night  or  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  couldn't  contact 
otner  people.   1'hey  have  to  be  able  to  count  on  wncn  they  can 
see  me. 

That's  an  elementary  thing,  so  simple  that  almost 
nobody  bothers  to  evoil  notice  it.   But  you,  you've  never  thought 
it  out  or  tried  to  find  a  reason  for  it:  you  just  think  it's 
silly  and  dull.   You  don't  like- it. 

You  think  marriage  is  sentimental  and  boring.   You 
never  imagined  that  two  people  could  attract  each  other,  and  be 
interested  in  each  other,  and  want  to  be  together  because  they 
iiku  it  that  way.   You  never  knew  that  they  have  children 
because  they  want  them.   Because  when  a  person's  about  fifty  he 
begins  to  wonder  what  he's  dune  with  his  life.   because  it's 
bad  to  be  self-absorbed,  when  you  could  be  putting  your  best  into 
new  people  who  will  grow  up  and  live  and  thank  you  for  it. 
Thousands  of  silly  little  shopgirls,  none  with  anything  like 


your  brain,  can  understand,  that  and  appreciate  it.   And  you,  it 
never  occured  to  you. 

Someday  maybe  you'll  learn  tn.it  humanity  has  301.10 thing 
noble  about  it.   That  there  are  reasons  i'or  the  things  people 
have  been  dom^  a  nco  the  Stone  Ago.   That  you're  the  thick 
one,  because  you  don't  understand. 

You  pack  then  in  the  aisles  doing  Joan  of  Arc,   but 
t^oro's  one  p^.rt  you  can't  even  try  to  play  -  the  part  of  a 
human  being  -  Vvhen  you  learn  that  --I'll  cor.io  to  your  next  play. 
Alio,  you'll  really  be  an  actress*'" 

Well,  Jerry  sat  and  pushed  a  piece  of  bro,:.d  around  my 
best  canton  plate,  which  he'd  never  dare  do  anywhere  else  I 
flatter  nyself,  and  when  he'd  got  all  the  gravy  and  the  currant 
jam,  I  said,  "What  then*" 

"You  see  what  I'd  done,1'  he  said  anxiously,  "I  made  her 
see  how  she'd  made  a  fool  of  herself,  that  people  she  didn't 
ev^n  botner  to  know  were  a  lot  brighter  then  she  was.   It  was 
kind  of  exaggerated  of  course,  but  sne  know  what  I  meant.   oho 
got  the  drift.   oho  hadn't  said  a  word  but  now  sne  looked  ob- 
it's pretty  up  there  -  she  said  "Jerry,  would  you  like  to  marry 
v.'..;;"   .;oll,  I  was  bowled  right  over.   "Ivj  just  about  resigned 
to  dream  about  you  the  rest  of  my  life--11 

"Good  for  her.'"  I  had  to  say. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  kiss  her?"  I  asked. 


"That  was  kind  of  funny,"  he  said,  '"I  decided  I'd 
bettor  take  her  hone  because  although  I  fel  t  pretty  jubilant 
I  figured  she  wasn't  up  to  any  big  romantic  scene.   But  when 
wo  got  to  her  corridor  up  in  the  Astor,  I  shook  hands  and  I 
said,  ''This  has  all  been  awfully  abnormal,  hasn't  it?   And  she 
laughed  and  said,  "'I'd  feel  normailer  if  you'd  only  kiss  me." 
So  what  could  I  do?" 

Well,  as  I  say,  it  seems  funny  to  see  her  now,  after 
all  taat.   Seeing  her  in  this  magazine  was  what  reminded  me,  ;i 
with  those  four  big  rambunctious  kids,  I  never  can  remember 
their  nan es  -  she's  doing  ker chant  of  Venice  this  season. 
You'd  certainly  never  think  she  had  four  kids. 

That's  really  an  awfully  nice  picture  of  Jerry.   Don't 
you  think?  Not  handsome,  but  such  a  nice  face.   Thoughtful, 
quiet  man. 

Ellen  Harriman 


...IN  THE  CHAMBERS  OE  THE  SEA... 

It  was  a  hot  night.  Out  at  Green  Island,  everybody 
looked  like  wot  ivory  under  the  lights  over  the  band.  We 
were  at  a  table  right  by  the  dance-floor,  Dave  and  I.  There 
and  they  kept  bumping  into  our  table  as  they  danced  by. 

Dave's  queer;  he  always  acts  like  the  hero  of  one  of 
those  very  modern  novels.  We  met  at  a  party  at  the  club,  and 
rather  drifted  together.  And  after  a  hot  number  we  went  out 
to  cool  off.  Then  he  asked  me  what  I'd  do  if  he  began  to 
make  love  to  me,  and  I  said  something  cagy,  and  he  said 
I  was  beautiful.  That  was  the  most  unsubtle  line  I'd  ever 
heard,  but  Dave's  awfully  attractive;  so  when  the  lights  w 
when  the  lights  went  out  we  drifted  together  some  more. 
That  was  a  hot  night  in  May. 

After  that  it  kept  on  being  just  like  a  novel.  I 
still  went  around  with  the  same  crowd;  Dave  kept  on  doing 
all  the  right  things,  only  it  was  more  like  a  French 
novel  now  than  an  English.  I  guess  now  maybe  I  read  too 
much. 

Everybody  said  Dave  was  a  sucker  to  fall  for  my  line, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  other  way  around.  It  was  nice, 

» 

though,  having  Dave  around  to  do  the  right  thing.  Elec- 
tion night  we  went  for  a  drive  and  listened  to  the  re- 
turns on  the  radio.  I  was  always  scared  when  he  under  a 


light,  but  he  said  nobody  could  see  into  a  car  that  way. 

Anyway,  he  kept  on  being  just  like  the  hero  of  a 
novel:  it  was  fun,  "but  when  he  began  to  tell  super-subtle 
stories  for  the  second  time  I  began  to  think  it  was  about 
tin.o  to  cut  loose.  But  people  get  to  be  bad  habits,  and  I 
thought  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  hang  on.  Of  course,  in  the  best 
modern-novel  tradition,  we  had  sworn  we  wouldn't  fall  in 
love;  we  didn;t» 

Then  it  was  summer,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  stay  in  the 
house,  so  we  sent  up  to  Green  Island,  It  was  very  hot,  and 
everybody  looked  like  wet  ivory.  We  had  some  drinks,  and  we 
felt  pretty  good;  the  waiter  was  very  mad  when  we  led  a 
conga  between  the  tables .  The  lights  were  pale  red,  and 
then  they  played  a  rhumb a.  Dave's  knees  were  touching  mine 
under  the  table,  and  I  lost  my  handkerchief  down  my  bodice, 
and  we  went  into  the  trees  by  the  river,  Everthing  was  going 
off  like  the  usual  novel--  scone.  And  then  Green  Island  closed, 
and  we  went  out  to  the  car.  Dave  wanted  another  drink,  so  we 
locked  for  a  quiet  little  tavern.  Only  they  were  all  closed. 

So  Dave  drove  out  and  parked  the  car,  and  we  went  into 
the  back  seat,  in  the  hot  night.  Only  this  wasn't  like  all 
the  other  times;  maybe  I'd  sobered  up  too  fast,  but  I  felt 
funny.  Dave  must  have  felt  it  too. 

Afterwards  he  took  Lie  home.,  I  knew  something  had  to 

happen.  Then  he  said;,  "We've  got  to  be  careful,  Ann we've 

come  to  a  difficult  place  in  our  relations rJ   I  thought,  is 


this  the  perfect  modern  brush-off?  and  suddenly  I  got 
panicky.  But  I'd  promised  myself  not  to  fall  for  him.  So 

I  tried  to  keep  it  modern  just  like  a  novel.  "You  know 

damn  well  I  don't  care  about  my  reputation','  I  said.  Only  it 
sounded  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  instead  of  a  novel. 
"Unfortunately"  he  said,  "I  do  care"  I  kissed  him  goodnight 
just  as  usual,  but  I  felt  sick.  Christ,  it  was  hot, 

Elizabeth  Boudreau 


I 


